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Mill Mutual Insurance provides 


complete protection at low cost. 
Policyholders benefit substan- 


tially from mutual economy of 


operation. \ 


THE MILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................. ....Harrisburg, Pa. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.......................-Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co................. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association......................Alton, Il. 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co...............Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co.......................-Chicago, Il. 


Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................Lansing, Mich. 


Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co....................-Des Moines, Ia. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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HE WORTH of a good business idea is limitless. Such an idea, con- 
ceived in 1912 by eleven far-sighted Michigan employers, has saved insurance 


buyers more than $9,650,000 to date. 


These savings were made possible when the originating group formed their 
own Mutual company to write Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. Today 
that organization is known as the Michigan Mutual Liability Company. It pro- 
tects many thousands of business concerns and individuals with its broad 


contracts that pay generous dividends consistently. 


In addition to substantial dividends, Workmen’s Compensation policyholders 
make further savings by use of the Company’s Safety Engineering staff. 
Their help on reducing the frequency and severity 
of industrial accidents oftentimes results in savings 


up to 50% on premium costs. 


This idea that has produced cash savings of more 
than $9,650,000 is ready to serve and save for your 
own organization. Complete facts will 


be furnished at your convenience. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY 


163 Madison Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Workmen’s Compensation @ Automobile ¢ Group Accident and Health e General Casualty Lines 
Non-Assessable @ Dividend Paying @ Founded In 1912 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 








Gale & Stone, Boston Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia Interstate Mutual Insurance 


Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna. Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 


James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha Associated Mutuals, Ince., 


Atlanta, Ga. Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City The 


Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Spokane. 
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THIS MONTH 


& 
AST of the year, and last month for 


memories of peace probably for a 
long time. What changes the war may 
bring to business, to insurance, to 
magazines and their contents! Will 
there be a serious shortage of paper, 
of copper and zinc for engravings? 
What should an editor think about as 
a future policy? Naturally, we drift 
into consideration of defense efforts, 
a subject which too many people regard 
only in terms of guns and tanks, battle- 
ships and planes e A different angle is 
discussed in an article on farm acci- 
dents in this issue, emphasizing that loss 
of man-power is as bad for the nation 
in one place as another e The recent 
convention of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners in New York is covered in brief 
detail and several of the major speeches 
and committee reports are quoted in 
whole or part. There are a few chuckles 
hidden away in the account of the 
proceedings—but mostly the meetings 
were rather serious, like the current 
news of the times e Even so, there is 
enough of good cheer left to wish you 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy 1942, 
if the war allows it. 


NEXT MONTH 


N the spirit of our opening sentences, 





we cannot promise exact contents of 
future issues but we shall try to keep up 
with developments as they occur. What 
we really expects is that, insurance-wise, 
the world will remain much the same, or 


maybe it will improve a trifle. 








fMutual Greetings 
for a #lerry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year 





ee ee? 


eetiatcpasitess ahi ait 
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E have waited this long to comment on the sug- 

gested “V Plan for Insurance” in order to get 

the reaction of those who are closer to its source 
than we are. And strangely enough, after examining 
these estimates, we feel more inclined to favor it than 
do some of those who should be its friends. A good 
deal of criticism has been leveled at the manner of 
its presentation and some have referred to its florid 
rhetoric and fancy metaphor. Perhaps such remarks 
are in a measure justified, but we feel that any pro- 
gram launched with such flourish deserves more than 
cursory analysis. 

For the moment putting competitive considerations 
aside, it may be said that the past few years have seen 
marked changes in insurance attitudes and particularly 
in the attitudes of agents. There has been a rather ab- 
rupt turn from the bitterness of the days when “Tol- 
shevik” and “Communist” were common epithets that 
rose to the lips of the stock partisan when he began 
solicitation of a prospect who showed mutual leanings. 
One of the first signs of a new day was the speech de- 
livered by Sidney ©. Smith at Biloxi in which the 
first concrete program for education of those in the 
stock. agency field was announced. From that time there 
has been a marked development of what is distinctly 
a more sane and commonsense approach to the prob- 
lem of giving the public the insurance service it needs. 

The abandonment of the Dauwalter formula by the 
B.D.O. and the shifting of -emphasis by that organiza- 
tion from a policy of indirection to intelligent direc- 
tion, has had a salutary effect on the quality of insurance 
solicitation. And the very apparent reduction of not 
a few technical insurance problems to a common de- 
nominator which all types of carriers can endorse has 
made co-ordinated research look indeed like a solution 
to ancient troubles. The proposed institute to be spon- 
sored by major interests in the fraternity reaching to- 
ward an academic designation to be conferred on those 
who study to become competent in fire and casualty 
learning is a yet more ambitious expression of the some- 
thing new happening in insurance circles. 

We pose the question whether even amidst the too 
abundant eloquence of the V plan there isn’t some- 
thing of the same reaching for a better grasp of what 
the insurance business needs. As we understand it the 
public never has had a real glimpse of the more detailed 
plan presented after the main speech was given. Ideal- 
ism out of place is the most unlovely of public spectacles, 
but when something clicks well enough to carry a mes- 
sage, however vague, to thousands of agents who go 
away from a meeting with a buoyant idea of improving 
their business in ways little thought of before — well, 
perhaps there is something in it. 

Well, well, is it possible that we are growing soft 
about these things? We hope not, for that would not 
be for the good of the industry either. There will be 
plenty of competitive battles to fight in the future, but 
not over the V plan. For, most of the basic ideas upon 
which it is proposed to erect the V plan structure are 
sound, a good many of them obvious, most of them 
have been advanced in one form or another in the 
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stock insurance campaigns of the past, but it does effec- 
tively combine under one tent almost every good ex- 
pedient which ever has been suggested to promote the 
sale of stock insurance. This is in itself new. 

The V plan for insurance presents tremendous possi- 
bilities for improving the lot of the capable stock in- 
surance agent, for its underlying philosophy at least 
pretends to be that the interest of the insurance-buying 
public should be considered first and the financial gain 
of the stock insurance agents and the stock insurance 
company second. No one can quarrel with such an ideal 
and we shall be the last to say that it can’t be accom- 
plished. Certainly it cannot do any right-minded agent 
any harm. 

e e * 


HERE are, of course, a number of offhand crit 

icisms which can be made of the program. (ne 
which already has been made by some insurance publi- 
cations and some stock insurance people is that the 
plan is visionary ; that nowhere is it sufficiently definite ; 
that no outline has been given of the machinery which 
must be set up to make it work. But it seems unfair to 
condemn the plan so quickly. The setting up of ma- 
chinery has begun. There has been announced the 
formation of an insurance co-ordination board ; its mem- 
bers have not yet been named, but it has a director in 
the person of the press agent for the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. And he has been a busy 
fellow already having arranged much of the finane- 
ing and the organization details so that the various 
activities which were outlined at Kansas City can 
begin to roll. 

The program with the excess verbiage left out, seems 
to boil down to this: first, the stock insurance product 
must be improved; second, the agent must be improved 
by educating him in insurance, by showing him how to 
run his office on a business basis, and by building up 
his not altogether satisfactory morale; third, with a 
better product and a better agent, the origination and 
distribution of sales help for the agent must be im- 
proved — possibly by centralizing much of this type 
of service in agents’ associations; fourth, the agents 
must combine to consolidate their advantages by serv- 
ing as a highly organized legislative group; fifth, the 
public must be told widely and continuously about all 
these things, and told in such a way that these activities 
will be seen in the light of public interest. 

All in all that seems to be an intelligent and compre- 
hensive program for stock insurance agents. Perhaps 
it is too comprehensive, perhaps too big a chunk has 
been bitten off at one time; but perhaps not. How- 
ever, anyone familiar with the realities of attempting 
to induce stock insurance personnel to combine for 
constructive action in the public interest will point out 
one danger to which the plan is exposed — that is the 
sabotage of its objective by elements within the stock 
insurance field. Unless, of course, the previously 
spoken-of improvement in attitude has in reality. been 
widespread. 

Theoretically, the centralization of sales help for 
agents in the National Association of Insurance Agents 





(Continued on next page) 




















SOME GOOD POINTS OF 
THE V PLAN FOR INSURANCE 
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— if this is what the V plan con- 
templates — may not be a bad idea; 
it will save expense, and save dupli- 
cation of effort. [ut there is per- 
haps one serious objection. It would 
move the stock insurance companies 
still another step away from contact 
with the public, vesting in an adver- 
tising sales promotion bureau within 
the agents’ organization a large meas- 
ure of the control of company con- 
tact with the sales forces. Many of 
the most progressive companies in the 
insurance field feel that some of 
their present troubles are due to the 
fact that contact between company 
and public is too indirect already. 
Conceivably they might not support 
a move where their dealings would 
be with an association rather than 
with individual agents. 

In the field of legislation — an- 
other in which the V plan envisions 
organized activity in the public inter- 
est — we hope that the sponsors will 
avoid the lures which have sometimes 
fascinated them in the past but often 
led them to failure. Their effort, if 
directed toward right regulatory 
measures for the companies and 
themselves, could do much to im- 
prove insurance practices in a num- 
ber of states. If they avoid the evils 
of introducing bills to give them spe- 
cial advantages or to put others out 
of business, if they labor to raise the 
standards required for the continua- 
tion of their licenses, if they take the 
long-vision attitude toward new and 
more scientific policy forms, if they 
contrive to put the policyholder’s in- 
terest on a pedestal above their own 
desires — then we think the V plan 
will in the course of years be seen 
as marking the turning point toward 
a finer insurance day. 


All this is not said only in the 
spirit of Christmas. For, beyond the 
Yuletide sentiment, perhaps the time 
has now come when, for a while, all 
in the business should count up their 
resources and pool them in such har- 
mony as they may for the common 
good of the nation. If that is the 
way to promote a different kind of 
\’ plan on a larger scale to rid the 
world of despots we are for it, and 
join in it with our might and main. 
Still watchful of the mutual interest 
and reserving the right of vigorous 
defense and counteraction when at- 
tacked we shall do our best to help 
keep the way clear for all honest 
endeavors of all types of carriers. 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 


IN. 1935 ONLY 14 PER CENT OF 
PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES WERE 
nine or more years old; in 1940 pro- 
portion rose to 24 per cent — Dough- 
nut sales in 1940 totaled $81,000,000 
— Government printing office will 
use about 100,000 tons of paper this 
vear, 70 per cent of which will be 
for defense printing — More than 
15,000,000 cases of canned and _ bot- 
tled fruit juices and nearly 14,000,- 
000 cases of tomato juice and cock- 
tail are made each year by United 
States canners — United States De- 
partment of Commerce reports that 
holiday retail sales are expected to 
be 15 per cent greater in dollars and 
20 per cent larger in volume of goods 
than previous boom year of 1929 - 
Bureau of Internal Revenue reports 
discovery of new taxpayers’ racket; 
when Bureau makes refund for over- 
payment it adds 6 per cent interest 
for time refunds have been retained 
and this is so attractive to some citi- 
zens that they err deliberately in 
computing returns — Hotel charges 
have been upped up 10 per cent to 
meet rising labor costs and taxes — 
It is reported that industrial eye ac- 
cidents cost more in time and money 
during 1940 than strikes — More 
than 100,000,000 radio receiving 
tubes are manufactured annually in 
the United States. 


Annual Statements Must Be 
Sent By First Class Mail 


NOTIFICATION HAS BEEN SENT TO 
ALL MICHIGAN INSURANCE COM- 
panies by State Insurance Commis- 
sioner Eugene P. Berry that annual 
statement blanks being forwarded to 
the Department must be shipped by 
first-class mail rather than by ex- 
press. It has been a frequent prac- 
tice of the companies in the past to 
use the latter means of shipment for 
annual statements. 

The notification was made at the 
solicitation of United States postal 
authorities who requested the De- 
partment’s cooperation in informing 


the companies that use of express 
for forwarding the statement blanks 
constituted a violation of the postal 
laws. The postal regulations govern- 
ing the mailing of these statements as 
set forth in the Department’s com- 
munication follows: 

“All reports and financial statements 
of insurance companies with reference 
to condition of their business which 
they are required to file with the Insur- 
ance Departments of the various states 
in which they are transacting business 
are ‘letters’ and may not be forwarded 
by private express without the payment 
of postage.” 

e e e 


Prominent Speakers To 
Address University Teachers 


WHEN THE LEADING INSURANCE 
EDUCATORS OF THE COUNTRY GATHER 
in New York City on December 29 
and 30 for the annual meeting of the 
American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance they will hear 
discussions on numerous matters re- 
lating to insurance and national de- 
fense. The program for the two- 
day meet — the second day of which 
will be in joint session with the 
American Finance Association — has 
just been released by the organiza- 
tion and prominent authorities from 
the life, fire and casualty fields are 
listed as speakers. The meetings will 
be divided between the Hotels Com- 
modore, Biltmore and Roosevelt. 


The opening session of the meeting 
on December 29 at the Hotel Com- 
modore under the chairmanship of 
Professor Ralph H. Blanchard of 
Columbia University will develop the 
theme “Significant Developments in 
Insurance Education”. Three com- 
mittee reports are to be presented at 
that time by S. S. Huebner, professor 
of insurance, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, on “Professional Standards in 
Property and Casualty Insurance” ; 
Harry J. Loman, professor of insur- 
ance, University of Pennsylvania, on 
“Collegiate Preparation for Insur- 
ance Careers”; and J. Edward 


Hedges, assistant professor of insur- 
ance, Indiana University, on “Pub- 
lications Committee”. An informal 
discussion following the presentation 

















of these reports will conclude the 
session. 

A business luncheon meeting pre- 
sided over by David McCahan, pro- 
fessor of insurance, University of 
Pennsylvania, will then be held at 
the Hotel Commodore. 

On the afternoon of December 29, 
with the Hotel Biltmore as the set- 
ting, Holgar J. Johnson, president 
of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
will preside. Assisting in the devel- 
opment of the theme, “Loss Experi- 
ence and Loss Prevention Under 
Wartime Conditions”, will be Julien 
H. Harvey, director, National Con- 
servation Bureau, whose subject is 
“The Place of Safety in the Defense 
Program”; A. Bruce Bielaski, head 
of the Arson Division, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, who 
will discuss “The Risks of Arson” ; 
and William D. Winter, president, 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
who will talk on “Marine Insurance 
in a World at War”. 

That evening a dinner meeting has 
been scheduled, the scene again shift- 
ing back to the Hotel Commodore. 
S. S. Huebner, professor of insur- 
ance, University of Pennsylvania, will 
be chairman on this occasion and will 
introduce the speaker of the evening, 
Captain Reese F. Hill, secretary of 
the War Department’s Advisory 
Committee on Insurance, whose sub- 
ject is, “The Role of Insurance in 
the Defense Program”.  . 

On: December 30 the University 
teachers will meet in joint session 
with the American Finance Associa- 
tion, the meeting to be presided over 
by Fred R. Niehaus of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. The theme selected 
for this session is “Capital Flow and 
the Insurance Industry”. Speakers 
and their subjects include Corliss L. 
Parry, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, “Services of the Insur- 
ance Industry in Defense and War 
Finance”; and Kenneth Field, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, “The 
Outlook for Equity Capital”. Dis- 
cussion will be conducted by Frank 
Travers, vice-president, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. 

* * * 


Insurance Buyers Study Loss 
Adjustment Problems 


A DAY-LONG SESSION DEVOTED TO 
THE DETAILS OF TYPICAL LOSS AD- 
justments, an aspect of the business 
often neglected in drafting programs 
for insurance meetings, proved the 
outstandingly popular feature at the 
winter conference of the insurance 
division of the American Manage- 
ment Association, which was held 
December 9-10 at Cleveland’s Hotel 
Statler. More than 300 leading in- 
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surance buyers and insurance com- 
pany representatives attended. 

A set of actual adjustment prob- 
lems constituted the foundation for 
the loss session, with an insurance 
underwriter, an adjuster, and an in- 
surance buyer threshing out the 
points involved in each before pro- 
ceeding to complete the adjustment. 
J. H. Nickell, Philadelphia, repre- 
sented the buyer’s viewpoint on each 
loss; the part of the adjuster was 
taken by J. H. Burlingame, Jr., Chi- 
cago; and the company representa- 
tives were R. H. Byrnes and Daniel 
Royer, both of New York. 

Speakers upon the second day of 
the conference program were J. A. 
McGuckin, Philadelphia engineer, 
who discussed industrial fire protec- 
tion; P. H. Schindler, Youngstown, 
O., insurance buyer, who spoke on 
property damage and use and occu- 
pancy requirements; and D. R. Ken- 
ney, Boston insurance editor, who 
discussed financial elements which 
should be considered in the selection 
of an insurance carrier. Speaker at 
the conference banquet was J. G. 
Foster, first secretary of the British 
embassy at Washington, who gave an 
account of the conduct of the Brit- 
ish insurance business under war 
conditions. 

* * & 


Life Presidents’ Meeting 


Stresses Defense Subjects 


THE 35TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSUR- 
ance Presidents held in the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York on December 
11th and 12th took as its theme “Life 
Insurance in Defense of Democracy”. 

O. J. Arnold, president of the 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Minneapolis, was 
the chairman and in his opening ad- 
dress reviewed outstanding items in 
life insurance history during the past 
year and made the announcement that 
life policies in force at the end of 
1941 will reach the record total of 
approximately $124,000,000,000, an 
increase of 5 per cent over 1940, Of 
this the new business written will 
come close to $12,600,000,000, which 
is a gain of more than 10 per cent 
over 1940. 


He then went on to relate these 
figures to the nation’s economic needs 
during the war emergency and espe- 
cially pointed out the stabilizing in- 
fluence which the vast funds in the 
hands of the companies has had and 
will have not only on business in 
general, but also on the morale of 
the citizens whose savings make up 
the bulk of life insurance institu- 


tions’ assets. 
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In conclusion he urged the com- 
panies to “take a leading part in the 
defense of our free way of life” and 
said that “the proper response con- 
sists of consciously encouraging the 
very trends which, for a variety of 
immediate reasons, have marked the 
past year — namely, improving the 
welfare of the agent, strengthening 
our service to our policyholders, re- 
moving causes of public misunder- 
standing of our operations, studying 
more closely our public relations, and 
in general devoting ourselves to a 
closer examination of our responsi- 
bilities as a human institution as well 
as a financial institution.” 


Notable among the other speakers 
of the first day’s program was Hon- 
orable Charles F. Hobbs, President 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. The text of 
his address appears on page 21. 


Representing Canada was M. Grat- 
tan O’Leary, associate editor, the 
Ottawa Journal, Ottawa, who spoke 
eloquently on cooperation with this 
country as developed in the general 
theme “Democracy at the LBarri- 
cades”’. Significant paragraphs follow : 

In these tragic, tortured days when 
there is a great wrath upon the earth, 
when the blasphemies of the world 
daily grow louder, it is a privilege to 
come among people who still reverence 
and cherish liberty. As I look upon this 
audience I see testimony to the truth 
that there is still a companionship of 
the free, and that love and laughter and 
loyalty to human decency and dignity 
still reign in the hearts of men. Your 
very calling stands as evidence that you 
believe in free cooperation; believe in 
individual self-reliance and self-respect. 
It is not without significance that 80 
per cent of the life insurance of the 
world is held among peoples who are 
free. 

My privilege in being with you is 
heightened by the fact that within ten 
hours after bombs fell upon Pearl Har- 
bor my country declared war on the 
Empire of Japan. And we in Canada 
declared war on Japan not merely be- 
cause the Prime Minister of England 
had given you a pledge; we declared 
war as well because we are North Amer- 
icans, because our destiny, with your 
destiny, is upon this continent, and be- 
cause as you had walked with us in our 
way of life we were resolved to march 
with you on your path of sacrifice. 
Upon that path of sacrifice we shall 
march with you to the end. And as 
we march with you, bound neither by 
treaties nor by wish for gain, one hope 
will be in our hearts: The hope that 
when this darkness passes there will 
come a closer spiritual alliance of these 
United States with the British Com- 
monwealth — not an alliance to domi- 
nate or to overawe other peoples, but 
an alliance to check the pretensions of 
tyrants; an alliance to walk justly, and 
love mercy, and to keep peace with 
the world. * * * 

Canada went to war by the declara- 
tion of a free Parliament expressing 
the considered will of a free people. 
King George of England did not ask 
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us to declare war for him; we asked 
King George of England to declare war 
We asked him to declare war 
for us because we believed that this was 
our war, and not merely Britain’s or 
Kurope’s war; because we believed that 
when democracy is attacked anywhere 
it is attacked everywhere — because 
we believed that liberty is not an ab 
stract thing but a citadel to be de 
fended, and that in its defense there 
can be no such thing as regional respon- 
sibility. We have not regretted our 
decision. 


for us. 


The original program of the meet- 
ing which was heavily starred with 
such celebrities as General (George 
I}. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, Governor Har 
old IX. Stassen of Minnesota, Senator 
Styles Bridges of New Hampshire 
and Juan T. Trippe, President of 
the Pan-American Airways, was cur- 
tailed somewhat by the absence of 
these men on emergency assignments 
connected with the Hawaiian disaster. 
but excellent speakers filled in at 
short notice, and the gathering closed 
on a very high note of patriotic 
fervor. e fe e 


Sound Information About 
Sabotage 


ONE OF THE PENALTIES OF MAK 
THE MISTAKE OF TRYING TO BE 
in many places at the same time 
caught up with us at the Mutual Con- 
vention in Los Angeles. We neither 
heard first hand, nor on the radio, 
Mr. J. J. Vitzgerald’s address on 
“Sabotage”. It does not distress us 
so much that inadvertently the right 
title was not given in reporting that 
the speech was made. The inexcus 
thing is that the gist of the 
speech was not printed, for it con- 
tained sound the 
past and especially pointed out warn 
ings as to the future. So here are 
quoted significant paragraphs and it 


ING 


able 


observations on 


is not too late to heed them. 
“It seems reasonable to believe from 
developments to date that organized 


espionage or spy activity has been car- 
ried on in our industrial plants, our 
utilities, and elsewhere for a number of 
years by Communists and Hitlerites in 
preparation for sabotage when the time 
for that type of activity has arrived. * * * 
There is no way of determining the 
amount of sabotage now extant, because 
the clever saboteur effectively covers 
up, but the number of cases of espion- 
age — with which activity sabotage is 
closely allied — investigated by the led 
cral Bureau of Investigation gives us 
some indication of the increase of sabo 
teur activities whether or not such ac 
tivities have as yet become manifest. 
During the five-year period preceding 
1938 the F. B. I. investigated an aver 
age of thirty-five espionage cases per 
year; during 1938, 250 espionage cases 
were investigated; while during the year 
of 1939 a total of 1,651 cases were re- 
ceived for investigation. How many new 
cases developed in 1940 and to date in 
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1941 has not been divulged. * * * 

“In his destruction of physical prop- 
erty the aim of the saboteur is to render 
vulnerable the national defense and we 
should remember that no condition ren- 
ders a nation more vulnerable than 
panic. Our only part at present in this 
war against the saboteur is to observe 
and to cooperate with duly constituted 
authorities — there is no place in the 
present scheme of things for the or- 
ganization of irresponsible vigilante 
groups. * * * 

“In the meantime let us realize that 
we can and may through one careless 
act — through our self-styled God-given 
right to do as we please in our ordinary 
affairs — we, patriotic and respectable 
citizens of this so-called arsenal of de- 
mocracy, may through one careless act 
do as much damage to our national 
defense program as could be contem- 
plated by any saboteur. Just now the 
individual practice of applied fire pre- 
vention in our daily activities is a plain, 
patriotic duty. In my opinion the cigar- 
ette smoker who thoughtlessly tosses 
lighted butts hither and yon is one of 
the most effective saboteurs in the coun- 
try. Let us remember that no matter 
whether a fire is due to carelessness or 
sabotage, the result is the same.” 


Lundy Heads lowa Mutual 


Executive’s Association 
THE IOWA MUTUAL EXECUTIVE'S 
\SSOCIATION AT ITS RECENT MEETING 
in Des Moines elected Russell F. 
Lundy, president of the Mutual 
Surety Company of lowa as presi- 
dent of the organization for the com- 
ing year. He succeeds W. A. Rut- 
ledge, of the Farmers Mutual Hail 
Insurance Company of Des Moines, 
Iowa. Merle D. Morgan of the 
Square Deal Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany was named secretary. 
* * + 


H.O.L.C.-S.C.A. Contract 
Given Tentative O. K. In Utah 


DECLARING THAT THE INSURANCE 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE HOME 
(Owners [oan Corporation and the 
Stock Company Association is not 
on its face violative of the Utah in- 
surance laws, Attorney General Giles 
of that State has recommended to the 
Insurance Department that it con- 
tinue to allow insurance to be taken 
out under the contract until such time 
as the Department can determine 
how the actual operation turns out. 

A check should be made by the 
Insurance Department as soon as 
possible, the Attorney General con- 
tends, to determine whether the 
amount actually paid by the S.C.A. 
to the H.O.L.C. for the latter’s serv- 
ices are commensurate with the serv- 
ices performed. If the services are 
not sufficient to justify the fees paid 
he then believes the contract may be 
violative of the Utah insurance laws. 
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H.O.L.C. Pact Declared 
Illegal in Ohio 


THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE 
HOME OWNERS LOAN CORPORATION 
and the Stock Company Association 
providing for insurance coverage on 
distressed properties under the control 
of that lending agency received another 
jolt recently when Attorney General 
T. J. Herbert of Ohio advised State 
Superintendent of Insurance John A. 
lloyd that the contract violates several 
sections of the Ohio Insurance Laws. 


In his opinion, the Attorney General 
pointed out that the contract violates 
that section of the Ohio Code which 
prohibits the dividing of a risk with 
any company not licensed in Ohio and 
making an agreement to insure with 
any company not named in the policy. 
Twenty-three of the member com- 
panies of the S.C.A. are not licensed 
in Ohio. 

Attorney General Herbert also cited 
the fact that the agreement violates 
that section of the Code which pro- 
hibits an insurance company from 
issuing a policy through other than a 
licensed authorized agent. 

® * e 


Fire Prevention Leaders 
Meet in Chicago 


THE SPECIAL FIRE HAZARD SITUA- 
TIONS GROWING OUT OF WAR CONDI- 
tions and the progress of the defense 
program shared the spotlight with 
the standard problems to which fire 
prevention organizations long have 
devoted attention in the series of 
early December meetings held at Chi- 
cago’s Hotel Stevens. Organizations 
meeting were the agricultural com- 
mittee of the National Fire Waste 
Council of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and three 
standing committees of the National 
‘ire Protection Association — the 
committees on dust explosion haz- 
ards, on farm fire protection, and on 
firemen’s training. The informal mid- 
winter conference of the fire mar- 
shals’ section of the National Fire 
Protection Association was held in 
conjunction with the meetings. 

Percy M, Boston, 


Bugbee, gen- 


eral manager of the National Fire 
Protection Association, and Terence 
I’, Cunneen, Washington, executive 














assistant for insurance of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States, were the principal speakers 
before the agricultural committee of 
the National Fire Waste Council. 

Present plans in connection with 
fire prevention under war conditions 
are to organize civilian defense pro- 
grams in the area from the two 
coasts three hundred miles inland, 
and in the principal industrial areas 
of the rest of the United States, Mr. 
Bugbee explained. Congress is ex- 
pected to act to provide financial 
support for fire defense organizations. 

Experience in England and Can- 
ada has been recognized by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association 
as of considerable value in its sug- 
gestions to state and local organi- 
zations. In recognition of the im- 
portance of fire protection in the 
defense program thousands of civil- 
ian workers are being trained in its 
fundamentals. Evidence indicates 
there has been little or no fire 
sabotage in the United States up 
to the present but the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, which is in 
charge of handling the sabotage 
problem, has indicated that there is 
some possibility that a major wave 
of sabotage may be the form which 
the first attack on the country will 
take. 

The increase in fire losses which 
has followed the industrial speedup 
was pointed to by Mr. Cunneen as 
indicating the necessity for the giv- 
ing of greater attention to ordinary 
fire prevention activities. He said 
that many industrial communities are 
giving much more intensive study 
than usual to the fire protection prob- 
lem because of their realization of its 
importance to the success of the de- 
fense effort. 

At the meeting of the farm fire 
protection committee of the National 
Fire Protection Association Dr. V. 
N. Valgren of the I’arm Credit Ad- 
ministration, Washington, declared 
that estimates of the annual farm fire 
loss are too high, and that they 
should be revised to conform to the 
statistics secured through the opera- 


tions of the farm mutual insurance 
carriers. After discussion the com- 
mittee revised its estimate of the 


probable 1941 farm fire loss down- 
ward from $95,000,000 to a new 
figure of $90,000,000. 

The dust explosion committee of 
the National Fire [rotection 
ciation, whose meeting was presided 
over by Dr. David J. Price of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, heard subcommittee reports 
on the prevention of dust explosions 
in country grain elevators, applica- 


Asso- 
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tion of suction in grain elevators, 
and the prevention of metal powder 
explosions. 

The formulation of a program for 
training auxiliary firemen in connec- 
tion with national defense occupied 
the attention of the meetings of the 
committee on firemen’s training of 
the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. Horatio bond, that organi- 
zation’s chief engineer, assisted the 
committee in drafting a program 
which is now in its first stages. 

Clem Smith, Indiana state fire mar- 
shal, presided over the meeting of 
the fire marshals’ section of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 
Among the problems which received 
thorough if informal discussion were 
the situations rising in the dry clean- 
ing industry because of the shortage 
of carbon tetrachloride, the conduct- 
ing of fire marshals’ schools, the 
checking of saw mill hazards, and 
the condemnation and demolition of 
buildings. 

e we ® 


Maryland Approves Personal 
Property Floater 


REMOVAL THE RESTRICTIONS IN 
THE NATION-WIDE DEFINITION 
against writing of the personal prop- 
erty floater was announced by the 
Insurance Department of the State of 
Maryland in a ruling dated December 
3, 1941. This form may be written in 
the state on and after January 1, 1942. 
* e e 


Cincinnati Flood Damage Claim 
Settled by Compromise 


THE CLAIM INSTITUTED BY THE 
PRINCESS GARMENT COMPANY OF CIN- 
cinnati, Ohio against the Firemen’s 
Fund Insurance Company of San 
Francisco following the Ohio River 
flood in 1937 has been settled by com- 
promise according to latest dispatches. 
It is reported that settlement was for 
less than 40% of the amount carried. 


OF 


At the time of the flood the assured 
carried a policy on its properties with 
the l‘iremen’s ‘und covering specified 
buildings and contents against all di- 
rect loss or damage by fire, with cer- 
tain exceptions, and a rider extending 
the coverage to “loss or damage by 
fire caused by order of military or 
civil authority exercised to prevent 
the spread of fire’. These coverages 
were in force and effect at the time 
the loss occurred. During the course 
of the flood a gasoline tank about 500 
yards from the insured premises ex- 
ploded and threw burning gasoline 
which floated about on the water in 
the vicinity, making conflagration 
among the nearby buildings imminent. 
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At the time, employees of the garment 
company were removing insured cloth- 
ing from the lower to the upper floors 
of the premises in order to avoid dam- 
age to it by the constantly rising flood 
waters. Shortly after the outbreak of 
the fire, and while the removing opera- 
tions were being successfully accom- 
plished, members of the Cincinnati 
Police and Fire Departments entered 
the insured’s premises and ordered the 
building vacated at once, the threat of 
conflagration making blasting a pos- 
sible necessity. The employees left 
immediately and police allowed no one 
to enter the premises thereafter, except 
two officers for the purpose of remov- 
ing valuable records, which required 
only a brief time. 

Although the gasoline fire was 
checked and never reached the in- 
sured’s property, and the property 
was in no way directly damaged by 
it or by the use of water to check the 
fire, the flood waters continued to 
rise and in doing so damaged the 
goods that had not been removed from 
the lower floors of the building. This 
damage would have been avoided if 
the garment company employees had 
not been ejected from the premises. 

In the trial of an action brought 
under the fire policy for the amount 
of the loss sustained by the garment 
company, the United States District 
Court directed a verdict for the insurer 
on the ground that the loss alleged did 
not arise from a cause contemplated 
by the policy, but was the remote con- 
sequence of the fire, not necessarily 
arising from it, and that the direct loss 
was from the flood waters of the river. 
Upon appeal taken to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th 
Circuit, the decision of the trial court 
was reversed and the case was re- 
manded for further action by that 
court, 

The compromise settlement, it has 
been announced, was made just after 
a jury had been impaneled in the Court 
of Federal Judge Underwood of Cin- 
cinnati and the case was dismissed. 

a e . 
Request $5 Minimum Premium 


on Fire Policies 

THE PROPOSAL OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF TEXAS FIRE AND CASUALTY EXEC- 
utives to impose a minimum pre- 
mium of $5 on fire and tornado 
policies drew a sharp rebuke from 
©. P. Lockhart, Chairman of the 
State Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at a hearing held in Austin 
on December 2. Characterizing the 
proposal as too big a load for the 
person with only a few hundred 
dollars worth of insurance, Mr. Lock- 
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hart requested that it be withdrawn 
by the companies. The request of 
the companies for a rule fixing the 
minimum rate was not withdrawn, 
however, and it is expected that it 
will be acted upon by the full board 
of Insurance Commissioners at an 
early date. 

Spokesman for the Association 
contended that such a ruling was 
needed as a means of curbing the 
ever-increasing cost of writing insur- 
ance. It was pointed out that polli- 
cies are now being written at a net 
loss where the premium is_ less 
than $5. 

oa a 6 


New Book Gives Insurance 
Facts for Average Man 


A NEW BOOK WHICH THE GENERAL 
PUBLIC SHOULD WELCOME Is “HOW 
to Protect Your Home and Savings”, 
by Bennett Moore, vice-president, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, 
of Boston. 

The reader need not shy away 
from this volume because it deals 
with insurance, for it approaches the 
policyholder’s problem with a sym- 
pathetic attitude, and while at the 
end you may be inspired to buy more 
coverage, it will not be on account 
of high-pressure selling. 

Mr. Moore takes the average 
man’s insurance program apart and 
patiently, and in some cases humor- 
ously, shows what should be covered 
and for how much. This is done in 
such a way that one feels grateful 
for the information. 

Unique is the series “19 Imper- 
tinent Sketches by Frank Etienne” 
which lend snap to the pages and 
presently teach insurance lessons. 

There is not too much of praise for 
the author’s particular brand of com- 
pany. He credits the well-managed 
carrier of any recognized type with 
being able to do a good job and tells 
how to judge quality. The book is 
priced at $1.50 and is well worth it. 

* © & 


Kamper Heads Wisconsin 
Mutuals 


GARY H, KAMPER, EXECUTIVE VICE- 
PRESIDENT OF THE BADGER MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., was elected president of 
the Wisconsin State Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies at the 
annual.meeting in Milwaukee on De- 
cember 10th. Monroe Schwalbach, 
secretary of the Germantown Farm- 
ers Mutual Insurance Co. of Ger- 
mantown, Wis., was elected vice- 
president, and Theodore R. Schmidt, 
secretary of the Kewaskum Mutual 
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Fire Insurance Company of Kewas- 
kum, Wis., was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Wisconsin Association is com- 
posed of mutual fire insurance com- 
panies writing business on the ad- 
vanced premium basis. Membership 
is open to non-state companies writ- 
ing fire insurance in Wisconsin. 

* & Be 


November Fire Losses Up 2% 

FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING NOVEMBER TOTALED $23,822,- 
000 — an increase of $373,000 or less 
than 2 per cent over the figure re- 
ported for the same month last year 
—according to preliminary estimates 
of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. 

November losses showed a decline 
of 25 per cent or $7,011,000 from 
those in the preceding month when 
the Fall River, Mass., loss under fire 
policies was included in the aggre- 
gate. 

Losses for each month of 1939 
and 1940 and for the first eleven 
months of 1941 are shown in the 
following table 


Jan. $ 27,615,316 $ 36,260,650 $ 26,470,000 


Feb. 29,303,520 34,410,250 26,102,000 
Mar. 30,682,168 29,788,800 31,471,000 
Apr. 27,061,522 26,657,190 29,330,000 
May 27,031,700 23,446,590 25,637,000 
June 24,190,700 19,506,000 24,943,000 
July 22,468,304 20,322,800 23,698,000 
Aug. 22,800,500 20,722,100 24,122,000 
Sept. 22,837,250 21,198,000 24,668,000 
Oct. 24,300,500 22,091,140 30,833,000 
Nov. 27,248,160 23,449,000 23,822,000 
eee ee 
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mos. $285,539,640 $277,852,520 $291,096,000 
Dec. 27,059,200 28,617,000 ......... 
a ne see eT 
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mos. $313,498,840 $306,469,520 
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Insurance On Mortgaged 
Corn No Longer Required 


EFFECTIVE DECEMBER | THE COM- 
MODITY CREDIT CORPORATION HAS 
abandoned its requirement that farm- 
ers furnish insurance coverage on 
mortgaged corn in which the C.C.C. 
has an interest. Going along with 
this announcement is the presump- 
tion that insurance will also not be 
required on other grain crops stored 
on farms and which are the subject 
of governmental loans. 


Certificates of insurance represent- 
ing coverage on grain at present 
stored will be permitted to run to the 
conclusion of the term, but there are 
to be no renewals. In the case of 


grain stored in elevators where the 
C.C.C. is interested the Corporation 





still will ask for insured warehouse 
receipts. 

It is expected under the new ar- 
rangement that in case of a loss 
which is not due to negligence on 
the part of the producer the C.C.C. 
will take care of the loss out of its 
own capital and cancel the note. The 
paragraph from the instructions gov- 
erning 1941 corn loans which is to 
be the basis for the C.C.C.’s new 
practice follows: 

“Commodity Credit Corporation will 
not require primary insurance certifi- 
cates in connection with 1941 corn loans. 
Producers may provide such insurance 
as they see fit. In the event a total loss 
of collateral occurs from an external 
cause with the exception of a loss caused 
by conversion, the C.C.C. will mark 
the note paid and return it to the bor- 
rower. In case of a partial loss, from 
an external cause except conversion, the 
note will be credited at loan value, plus 
interest for the number of bushels on 
which the loss occurred.” 


Insurance companies which have 
been writing the C.C.C. business are 
disturbed about the prospective loss 
of a large amount of premiums which 
has been running into a total of sev- 
eral million dollars annually. Many 
agents who have enjoyed commis- 
sions on this business are also taking 
a pessimistic view of the situation. 
Efforts are being made in Washington 
to persuade the C.C.C: to cancel this 
new order but little progress seems 
to have been made in this direction. 


Gain And Loss Exhibit Must 
Be Included In Md. Statement 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER JOHN G. 
GONTRUM OF MARYLAND HAS ISSUED 
the following ruling regarding the 
omission of the gain and loss ex- 
hibit from the annual statement filed 
with his Department. 


“My attention has been called to the 
failure of several companies to fill in 
the gain and loss exhibit in the annual 
statement. This schedule must be com- 
pleted for the year ending December 
31, 1941, and all future years. 


“My attention has also been called to 
the failure of a number of companies to 
furnish the information required by 
Schedule F of the annual statement. 
This schedule must be completed for the 
year 1941 and all future years in all an- 
nual statements filed with this depart- 
ment. 


“It should be divided into two parts. 
The first part must show each and every 
loss which was settled during the year 
for less than the face value of the policy 
for any cause whatsoever, and the rea- 
son for such settlement. 

“The second part must show each and 
every unpaid claim, not barred by the 
statute of limitations, on December 31, 
of the year, under which it is the com- 
pany’s intention to settle for any amount 
less than the face value of the policy, 
and the reason therefor.” 
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October Traffic Fatalities 
Up 12°% 


TRAFFIC FATALITIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES TOTALED 4,050 LIVES DURING 
October — 12 per cent, or 400 deaths 
greater than for the same month last 
year — according to statistics re- 
cently compiled by the National 
Safety Council. 

Motor vehicle deaths in the first 
ten months of the year totaled 31,620 
— 16 per cent greater than the ten 
months’ 1940 figure of 27,210. 


The National Safety Council’s out- 
look on traffic fatalities is reviewed 
in part as follows: 

“Although the October traffic fatality 
record looks black in comparison with 
the toll for October, 1940, there were 
signs that the mounting death tolls have 
at least been slowed down. 

“The 12 per cent increase recorded 
for October was the smallest for any 
month this year. Both it and the Sep- 
tember increase of 13 per cent closely 
parallel increases in travel reported so 
far this year. 

“It is not unlikely that traffic death 
trends for the remainder of the year 
will be more favorable than .those re- 
ported ‘earlier this year. The last five 
months of 1941 should not show as 
large percentage increases over 1940 
as were recorded in the earlier months, 
even though traffic accident conditions 
remain about the same. 

“The last five months of 1940 — the 
period with which comparisons now 
are drawn — had a traffic death toll 
9 per cent greater than the average for 
the preceding two years, while the toll 
for the first eight months of 1940 was 
up only 3 per cent over 1938 and 1939. 

“Mileage traveled during September, 
the latest month for which figures are 
available, was 13 per cent greater than 
in September, 1940 — exactly the same 
as the fatality increase. For the first 
nine months of the year motor vehicle 
mileage was 12 per cent greater than 
in 1940. The nine months’ mileage death 
rate was up 4 per cent.” 


John G. Owen Heads Central 
Mutual Casualty Company 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
CENTRAL MUTUAL CASUALTY COM- 
pany of Kansas City, Missouri, have 
announced the elevation of vice-pres- 
ident John G. Owen to the presi- 
dency of the company. He succeeds 
Sam L. Casey, who died recently. 

Mr. Owen entered the casualty in- 
surance business in 1913 with the 
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Utilities of St. Louis, resigning the 
position of secretary and _ general 
manager of that company in 1927 to 
help organize and become the first 
manager of the Inter-insurance Ex- 
change for the Automobile Club of 
Missouri. He joined the Central Mu- 
tual Casualty Company in 1932, was 
shortly thereafter elected treasurer 
and a member of the board of direc- 
tors and has been vice-president of 
the company since 1937. 

Other executive changes included 
the election of Garrett Ellison, Kan- 
sas City realtor, and vice-president 
of the Baltimore Avenue Federal 
Building and Loan Association, as 
vice-president, and J. Glenn Ander- 
son, insurance man of St. Louis, as 
a member of the board of directors. 


Tips on Winter Driving 


Hazards 

THE CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS OF THE NATIONAL SAFETY 
Council’s committee on winter driving 
hazards are included in the report 
“Winter Traffic Safety” which has 
just been released. The booklet pre- 
sents the findings of the committee 
after its past year of study. The winter 
driving problem and a balanced win- 
ter traffic program are also outlined. 


Some of the more important recom- 
mendations of the committee follow: 

The speed at which a motor vehicle is 
driven on a slippery roadway is determined 
toa greater extent by the driver's confidence 
in being able to maintain lateral control 
than by any consideration he may give to 
his ability to stop the vehicle on the slippery 
surface if the situation should arise where 
a sudden stop would be necessary. 

Physical discomforts to the driver may 
precede actual danger in stopping or in 
rounding curves on dry pavement. On 
snow and ice, however, danger can come 
long before discomfort and the driver may 
find himself in serious danger without 
warning unless he operates with the know- 
ledge of the limitations of safe driving 
rather than merely operating by “feel”. 

Ice and snow increases breaking distances 
from three to eleven times that required on 
dry pavement. Wet ice is twice as slippery 
as dry ice. Glare road ice and the smooth 
ice of a frozen lake give comparable break- 
ing distances. 

Speeds must be materially reduced on 
slippery pavements to avoid dangerous skid- 
ding. Speed should be in the normal driv- 
ing range of other traffic and passing kept 
to a minimum. Observations indicate that 
drivers are reducing speeds on ice and 
snow, but nowhere near in proportion to 
the greatly increased distances required to 
stop. 

The rules for safe driving under adverse 
road and weather conditions are funda- 
mentally : adjust speeds to conditions, slow 
down well in advance of intersections and 
curves, follow other vehicles safe distances, 
apply brakes lightly and intermittently, and 
signal intentions of turning or stopping. 

Tire chains reduce minimum breakage 
distances on ice and snow around 40% to 
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50%. They provide fairly uniform trac- 
tion on dry and wet ice. Observations show 
speeds of vehicles equipped with tire chains 
to be comparable to speeds of other vehicles. 

Snow and ice removal and the spreading 
of abrasives to facilitate traffic movement 
and to reduce the hazards of skidding are 
functions of the highway department vital 
to the interests of motor vehicle drivers. 
“Bare pavement maintenance” is recom- 
mended along primary roads, especially in 
metropolitan areas. Abrasives treated with 
chloride should be spread at all danger 
points and along complete sections of high- 
ways carrying heavy traffic volumes. 

Analysis of accident reports provides 
valuable information for both maintenance 
and traffic engineers. Those responsible for 
road maintenance should be informed of 
accident concentrations due to slippery or 
other dangerous road surface conditions at 
intersections or along sections of highways. 
Those responsible for traffic engineering 
can best determine most needed improve- 
ments in traffic control, road designs, etc., 
by a study of circumstances involved in 
accidents at dangerous locations. 

Icy and snowy road surfaces often ac- 
centuate the need for engineering improve- 
ments at various points along the highway. 


. These may include changes in road align- 


ment, banking of curves, and new or altered 
traffic control measures. 

The motoring public and commercial 
vehicle operators should be provided with 
regular reports on road conditions if they 
are at all severe due to ice and snow. The 
radio and newspapers are the most valuable 
media for the dissemination of this infor- 
mation. Warnings of oncoming storms 
should be given as far in advance as pos- 
sible. 

An active enforcement program should 
be maintained during the winter months. 
Drivers should be held responsible for ac- 
cidents involving skidding when proper 
precautions were not exercised. Parking 
violations should be held to a minimum 
when roads are slippery, especially those 
encroaching on a moving traffic lane. 


Insurance on Financed Cars 


Subject of Michigan Ruling 


A RULING DESIGNED TO REGULATE 
THE WRITING OF POLICIES ON 
financed automobiles in the State of 
Michigan has been issued by Insur- 
ance Commissioner Eugene P. berry. 
It is expected that the order will stop 
the writing of public liability and prop- 
erty damage coverage on financed cars 
through other than duly authorized 
channels. The full text of the ruling 
follows: 

“It has come to the attention of this De- 
partment that public liability and property 
damage insurance is being effected on fi- 
nanced automobiles as a result of solicita- 
tion by automobile dealers and their repre- 
sentatives and that the financing of the 
premium for such coverages has been joined 
to the balance of the purchase price to be 
financed. 

“Application forms, rate schedules and 
other literature pertaining to this type of 
coverage has been found by our investiga- 
tor in the hands of automobile dealers not 
properly licensed as insurance agents by 
this Department. 

“It is incumbent upon your company to 
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notify your duly appointed agents as to 
the improper solicitations of this type of 
business. This Department shall hereafter 
look upon the possession of material in the 
hands of such automobile dealers or their 
representatives outlining public liability and 
property damage coverages as evidence that 
such automobile dealer and his representa- 
tives are acting in behalf of an insurance 
company or an insurance agency for the 
purpose of soliciting business. 

“We shall consider the inclusian of an 
amount to cover the premium for such 
coverages in the finance transaction as 
evidence of business having been effected 
through such improper solicitation, and 
shall consider any automobile dealer or his 
representative who discounts papers which 
include an amount covering public liability 
and property damage premiums as a repre- 
sentative of the agency or the insurance 
company accepting such insurance, subject 
to all the requirements of the Insurance 
Statutes of this State. 

“We request that you notify your field- 
men and local agents accordingly and re- 
quest the observance of this ruling.” 

* * e 


Insurance Safety Advisory 
Group Meets 


rik NINTH CONFERENCE OF THE 
INSURANCE ADVISORY GROUP WAS 
held at the Shoreham Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 12 and 
13. This organization, composed of 
stock and mutual company _repre- 
sentatives, met with the Section of 
Safety, Bureau of Motor Carriers, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The three half-day sessions of the 
conference were intensely interesting, 
both by reason of the program dis- 
cussions and because of the obvious 
desire upon the part of the Section of 
Safety members to cooperate with the 
insurance carriers in the latter’s effort 
to reduce the frequency and severity 
f accidents involving automobiles in 
interstate commerce. 

()ne half-day session was devoted 
largely to discussing the problem of 
state conformity with I.C.C. regula- 
tions and the studies made by the 
Section of Safety on the matter of 
brake efficiency, hours of driver serv- 
ice, speed control and general main- 
tenance. 

\ second session was given over 
largely to a discussion of ways and 
means of encouraging the truck line 
owners to greater attention to pre- 
ventative maintenance. The question 
of priorities and restrictions as they 
affect the securing of supplies and 
materials incident to safe operation 
was given some attention and there 
was a further discussion of state con- 
formity as it relates to transportation 
barriers. 

Another session was devoted to a 
discussion of the increasing trend in 
accident frequency. There was also 
a lively and lengthy discussion of the 
safety award plans of a number of the 
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companies, both stock and mutual, 
which discussion developed the fact 
that these plans differ widely both as 
to the plans themselves and the judg- 
ment element in their administration. 


Death of George L. Mallery 


GEORGE L, MALLERY, PROMINENT 
FOR NEARLY 30 YEARS IN THE MU- 
tual insurance business, was stricken 
after a meeting he had gone to attend 
in New York City on December 16 
and died at the Doctor’s Hospital 
early the next morning. 

Mr. Mallery was a graduate of An- 
napolis and served in the United 
States Navy until 1905 when he en- 
tered the insurance business as head 
of the Claim Department of the [E-m- 
ployers Liability Insurance Corpora- 
tion, dividing his time between Chi- 
cago and New York. In 1910 he 
went with the Casualty Company of 
America, and in 1911 created the 
Casualty Department for Swift & 
Company. In 1913 he organized the 
Security Mutual Casualty Company, 
becoming vice-president and general 
manager. Continuing in these posi- 
tions he was instrumental in guiding 
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the company to its large success. He 
became president in 1936 and in 1941 
was elected chairman of the board. 
Shortly after he was named 
chairman of the board of the Ex- 
cess Insurance Company in whose af- 
fairs he previously had been active. 

His wide knowledge of the busi- 
ness and exceptional executive ca- 
pacity made him known throughout 
the country in insurance circles and 
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he was a member of many important 
groups and committees. In the past 
he served on the boards of the sev- 
eral mutual associations and as presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Mutual Casualty Companies. As ra- 
conteur, as a golfer, as a fine com- 
panion and good citizen his talents 
were universally recognized as of a 
high order. 

Recently he built a home in En- 
cino, California, where for the last 
year he spent much time with his 
family. He was 68 years old. His 
widow and three sons, George, James 
and Richard, survive. Burial was in 
Chicago. 

* & © 


Convertible Form Banned 
In Illinois 


A RULING PROHIBITING THE SALE 
OF SO-CALLED CONVERTIBLE COLLISION 
insurance in Illinois after Januray 1 
has been issued by the Illinois Insur- 
ance Department. According to In- 
surance Director Paul A. Jones the 
contract has been found to be “a 
most unsatisfactory and most com- 
petitive form”. 

At a meeting held by Deputy Com- 
missioner H. A, Miller on October 
15 with representatives of companies 
that operate independently, it was 
indicated that the Department had 
little use for the convertible collision 
policies so the Department’s action 
was not altogether unexpected. It 
was also indicated at that hearing 
that the Department looked with 
favor upon the so-called 80-20 plan 
whereunder the insurer pays 80 per 
cent of any collision loss and the mo- 
torist stands 20 per cent. 


Former Michigan 
Commissioner Dies 


JOUN C. KETCHAM, FORMER INSUR- 
ANCE COMMISSIONER FOR THE STATE 
of Michigan, died at his home in 
Hastings, Michigan, on December 4. 
Mr. Ketcham, who was 68 years old 
at the time of his death, headed the 
Michigan Department in 1935-36 
during the first term as Governor of 
the late Frank G. Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Ketcham was in public life 
over a long period of years, having 
served in Congress from 1921-1932. 
He also had been head of the State 
Grange, president of the National 
Sugar Beet Growers Association, and 
in recent years served as agricul- 
tural counselor of the Michigan Chain 
Store Bureau. 


Surviving Mr. Ketcham are a wife, 
a son and three daughters. 
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The American farm, most highly mechanized in the world, makes farming 
one of the more hazardous occupations. 


Will War Food Program 


Increase Farm Accidents? 


By RANDALL 


HE farmers of America are 

being told by Secretary of 

Agriculture Claude R. Wick- 
ard that ‘‘food will win the war and 
write the peace’. And they are be- 
ing asked, as a patriotic national 
service, to increase by at least fifteen 
per cent in 1942 our national pro- 
duction of dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, meats, and a few other concen- 
trated foods. 

There are many evidences of quick 
response by American farmers to this 
food-emergency plea. Lut such a re- 
sult must be achieved in the face of 
unusual farming difficulties. One is 
the most severe shortage in farm 
labor since World War I, due to the 
demand for the younger farm work- 
ers by the U. S. Army and the de- 
fense industries. Another is_ short- 
ages in new farm machinery, and an 
expected pinching increase in these 
shortages during 1942 — because of 
curtailed steel allotments to the farm 
equipment manufacturers — and pos- 
sible shortages also in the extra re- 
pair parts absolutely essential to 
keep both the new and the old farm 
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machines going efficiently and safely. 

These probable shortages in new 
farm machinery are especially vital 
because the modern American farmer 
is dependent, to a degree little under- 
stood by the general public, on the 
newer types of labor-saving power 
machines, being drawn more and 
more by farm tractors on rubber at 
double the former horse speed. Dur- 
ing the past five to ten years this 
new equipment has largely revolu- 
tionized our national farming prac- 
tices and has made American farms 
the mostly highly mechanized on 
earth 

Unfortunately this mechanization 
has helped to make the job of the 
American farmer one of the most 
hazardous of occupations — there is 
about twice as much danger of an 
accident in farm work as in an aver- 
age steel mill or factory. During 
1940, approximately 225,000 Amer- 
ican farmers and farm workers were 
injured seriously in farm accidents, 
4500 more were killed. 

One must say “approximately” be- 
cause only a few states officially 
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know anything about the carnage of 
farm accidents or have any official 
plans for lessening this ‘“‘worse than 
war’ human waste. And most states 
have so written their workmen’s com- 
pensation laws that all employers of 
farm labor either are exempted specif- 
ically, or may elect to exempt them- 
selves from these laws which auto- 
matically supply financial protection 
to the workers in other hazardous in- 
dustries. 

This means that the basically dan- 
gerous machines being used today on 
farms (and all unguarded or care- 
lessly used machines are dangerous ) 
are not receiving the same kind of 
organized safety supervision that for 
the past twenty or thirty years has 
been given other dangerous machin- 
ery. A generation ago so many 
bloody accidents were happening in 
some steel mills and factories that 
they were often called “slaughter 
houses”; today these same industrial 
plants — thanks to an aroused na- 
tional safety consciousness — are 
more nearly free from accidents than 
are our streets and homes. 

All of which is to say that the farm- 
ing population of America has _ in- 
herited, and has been left to grapple 
practically alone with what has been 
called the “darkest continent’ of ac- 
cident hazards in the United States 
today, where annually occur many 
thousands of preventable injuries and 
deaths. 

What kinds of accidents are hap- 
pening today on American farms? 
To what degree are these accidents 
interfering with the national call for 
15 per cent more food to help “win 
the war and write the peace”? What 
national agencies are working for 
farm accident control? What are the 
farmers themselves doing to lessen 
farm accidents? Is there any trend 
in the United States to promote farm 
safety consciousness by broadening 
the state workmen’s compensation 
laws to include more farm workers? 

There seems to be evidence that the 
shortage in farm labor and in farm 
machines already is resulting in new 
kinds of accidents. When the farmer 
is urged to increase the production 
of his farm — but can secure neither 
the extra workers needed nor the de- 
sired new labor-saving machines — 
what can the farmer do about it? 

His only remedy is to spread out 
his own labor and all other possible 
shreds of labor still procurable, to 
spread the work of his own farm 
machines, and to supplement them 
with other machines exchanged with 
neighbors or hired for “custom work”, 

Such an emergency situation natur- 
ally will bring new farm hazards. 
Young boys and girls, and old men, 
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will be brought more prominently 
into the farm-work picture. So will 
the farm wife, if she so agrees. There 
will be any possible other pick-ups 
of “hired men”, which eventually may 


include — as suggested in a recent 
public address by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt — a new volunteer army 


of city farmerettes. All possible types 
of farm labor doubtless will be used, 
to keep going the farm production 
jobs and labor-saving machines. 
There is the new machine which, 
when drawn briskly through a corn 
field, automatically will pick and husk 
and load the ears of corn into a trailer 
wagon. There is the machine that in 
one operation will cut and chop and 
load a field crop of fodder into a 
trailer ready for blowing on into a 
silo. There is still another that will 
pick up a windrow of hay and drop 
it off baled onto a trailed wagon. 
There is a new little “baby combine” 
that, with minor adjustments, auto- 
matically will cut and thresh and sack 
more than fifty different kinds of tiny 
seeds and large grains. 


HE mechanization of American 
farms means generally that 
horses are passing out and tractors 
are coming in. The tractor brings 
new work advantages, new accident 
hazards. Horses need barn atten- 
tions, plod slowly to the field, and 
cannot be crowded much beyond nor- 
mal work hours. In contrast, a new 
all-purpose tractor on rubber needs 
little grooming and “feeding” at- 
tention, can speed to the field or a 
neighboring farm at 10 to 25 miles 
an hour, can pull adapted farm ma- 
chines at two to four times horse 
speed, and with night lights can be 
operated 24 hours a day indefinitely. 
These possibilities of multiplied speed 
and unlimited hours of work — to- 
gether with the pressing into service 
of younger and older and untrained 
workers — may help to explain the 
seeming new trends in farm accidents. 
For instance, a recent tabulation 
by the National Safety Council shows 
a startling increase in fatal accidents 
to the older farm workers. A total 
of 229 agricultural deaths was re- 
ported, during periods of six or seven 
months in 1941, by state bureaus of 
vital statistics from these midwestern 
states where farms in general are 
highly mechanized — Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, North Dakota and 
Ohio. As compared with like peri- 
ods during the previous year, the total 
of accident deaths to workers of all 
ages increased from 222 to 229, or 
about 3 per cent. Deaths to workers 
“under 25 years” decreased from 31 
to 22 — a drop of 29 per cent, which 
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may indicate the employment of a 
much smaller proportion of young 
men of Army and defense industry 
ages. Deaths to workers from “25 to 
64” increased from 140 to 145, or 
about 4 per cent. But fatal accidents 
to those of “65 years and over” 
jumped from 51 to 61, or about 20 
per cent. 

As to accidents to very young farm 
workers, there are interesting reports 
from the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, called the “largest and strong- 
est” organized state farmer group 
affiliated with the American Farm 
3ureau. Federation. During about 
three and a half years, Safety Direc- 
tor C. M. Seagraves has assembled 
newspaper reports of 11,379 Illinois 
farm accidents. This includes a con- 
tinuous period from January, 1938, 
to September, 1941, with the excep- 
tion of the first four months of 1940, 
and it represents the most extensive 
report of the kind known to the 
writer, 

Nearly four-fifths of these Illinois 
farm accidents were to men. About 
7 per cent were to women. And 1501 
of them ,or about 13 per cent, were 
to children under 15 years of age. 
About one in every 14 of all these 
accidents, as reported by the news- 
papers, resulted in a death; and it is 
startling to note that the reported 
accidents to the children resulted in 
nearly twice as large a percentage of 
deaths as the accidents to the men 
and women. That is, one in 16 of 
the reported accidents to the men and 
women were fatal. But almost one 
in every 8 of the accidents to the 
children under 15 caused death; and, 
in addition, nearly half as many more 
of the injuries to children are re- 
ported to have resulted either in a 
“permanent injury” or a “permanent 
disability”. 

It must be remembered, of course, 
that this tabulation of Illinois farm 
accidents is based wholly on clippings 
from less than 100 different daily 
newspapers and an additional num- 
ber of semi-weekly newspapers of 
the state. But it would seem certain 
that any deficiencies in the totals of 
injuries would be in the direction of 
understatement rather than overstate- 
ment. For instance, there were re- 
ported for Illinois only about 14 
times as many serious farm injuries 
as deaths. In contrast, a state-wide 
survey made a few years ago by the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture 
showed 29 non-fatal agricultural in- 
juries for each death; the Ohio In- 
dustrial Commission in 1939 reported 
110 non-fatals for each fatal; and a 
1938 report by the California Indus- 
trial Accident Commission showed a 
ratio of 177 to one. The National 





Safety Council assumes that there 
are, on all farms, at least 50 serious 
non-fatal injuries for each death. 
£ 3 * 

HE reported causes of the 11,- 

379 Illinois farm accidents dur- 
ing this 40-month period also are 
most interesting — and here there is 
furnished a picture of the farming 
hazards of horses versus tractors, and 
the comparative hazards involved in 
the operation of different kinds of 
farming equipment. 

In general, the Illinois accident 
causes are classified into four major 
groups. “Hand tools” caused 648 of 
the 11,379 accidents, or nearly 6 
per cent. But from these there re- 
sulted only one death — to a child 
from a pitchfork. All but 41 of the 
remainder resulted only in temporary 
injuries. The chief offender among 
hand tools was the axe, which caused 
201 injuries. Pitchforks caused 166; 
knives 116; scythes 46; and saws 32. 

Much more dangerous were the 
“livestock” accidents. Livestock 
caused four times as many injuries 
as hand tools; and from 2570 such 
injuries there resulted 157 deaths — 
129 to men, three to women, and 25 
to children. As might be expected, 
the biggest “livestock” hazard to 
Illinois farmers was farm _ horses. 
They caused two-thirds of the live- 
stock injuries and 70 per cent of the 
deaths. Kicks by horses caused 708 
injuries, from which there resulted 
46 deaths — 14 to children and the 
rest to men. From 581 “run-aways” 
injuries there were 59 deaths — two 
to women, eight to children and 49 
to men. There were 124 accidents 
from “falls” by horses, with two 
deaths to men and two to children. 

Cows were the next worst Illinois 
livestock offenders. They caused 421 
injuries, 11 of them fatal to men. 
These included 170 kicks which 
caused six of the deaths; and 65 in- 
jurious butts by cows. Bulls caused 
223 injuries, but 25 of them were 
fatal. One of these deaths was to a 
child and the rest to men. Nine were 
from bulls in pasture, six happened 
in pens and five in lots. 

Still more grim is the story of the 
3208 Illinois farm accidents from 
“machinery’’ — representing 29 per 
cent of the total as compared with 
23 per cent from livestock. However, 
there were not as many deaths from 
machinery — 139, as compared with 
157 from livestock. Twenty-one of 
these machinery deaths were to chil- 
dren, two to women, and 116 to men. 
The greatest hazard, as might be ex- 
pected, was from the tractor, the 
farmer’s new “mechanical horse’’. It 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Wartime Spirit Punctuates 
Commissioners N. Y. Meeting 


the Insurance Commissioners 

with stunning force while the 
preliminary sessions of several com- 
mittees were being held on Sunday, 
December 7 the sudden Japanese at- 
tack on Hawaii set a pattern of serious- 
ness for the entire gathering. So great 
was the impact of the national disaster 
that there was talk of adjourning the 
convention so that Commissioners in 
regions most affected might hurry 
home to serve as the emergency de- 
manded. This spirit of panic, how- 
ever, soon subsided into a more rea- 
sonable attitude of giving deep consi- 
deration to problems that should be 
solved by the convention body in the 
interest of insurance harmony and 
stability. 

Almost the first order of business 
when the commissioners assembled on 
Monday morning was the passing of 
a resolution addressed to the President 
of the United States assuring their 
full support to all constituted authori- 
ties during this crisis. The text of the 
resolution follows: 

“Whereas, our own beloved America has 
been treacherously attacked by Japan with- 
out warning and hundreds of Americans 
have been killed or wounded; and 

“Whereas, America must unflinchingly 
meet and convincingly answer this despotic 
challenge to our national security ; and 

“Whereas, every true and loyal American 
will immediately rally to the defense of 
our country with a demonstration of na- 
tional solidarity that will show to the world 
that America is completely united in heart 
and mind and spirit: 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners that we enthusiastically pledge 
wholehearted and unswerving support to 
our nation and to our government and to 
the defense agencies thereof. 

“Be it further resolved that both as an 
association and as individual citizens we 
cheerfully offer every possible patriotic 
service of which we are capable.” 

An interesting sidelight on the above 
procedure was that the resolution was 
offered by Commissioner Bowles of 
Virginia and seconded by Commis- 
sioner Sam King of South Carolina, 
who made it plain that his “rebel” 
state and the South generally was 
solidly behind all necessary national 
efforts to blast the plans of the coun- 
try’s enemies. 

Carrying out the growing serious- 
ness of the occasion President Hobbs 
in his opening remarks said that the 
Association was confronted by one of 
history’s most critical moments and 
urged that the business of the meeting 
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be speeded to the quickest and most 
earnest conclusions possible. Growing 
out of this a motion was made by 
Commissioner John Sharp Williams, 
III of Mississippi giving the Execu- 
tive Committee power, for the 
duration, to exercise all rights and 
privileges of the entire group of com- 
missioners should occasion demand. 

A number of new commissioners 
were introduced by President Hobbs, 
namely: Carlson of Utah, Lockhart 
of Texas and Scheufler of Missouri, 
all of whom responded with short 
speeches. Also introduced at this time 
were Superintendents LaFrance of 
Quebec, McNairn of Ontario and 
MacLatchy of New Brunswick, the 
latter being president of the Canadian 
Superintendent’s Association. He re- 
ferred to the problems of Canada and 
the United States as being similar and 
rejoiced that the relations of the two 
countries both in business and political 
aspects had been such that now they 
could easily join in combining their 
efforts for defense of the ways of 
democracy. 

At the noon intermission the crowd 
remained in the meeting rooms and 
adjacent corridors to hear and applaud 
the speech of the President asking 
Congress to declare war on Japan. 
The challenge of the times for all citi- 
zens and organizations to set their 
strongest energies in motion to sup- 
port an all-out war effort of the gov- 
ernment was continued during the fol- 
lowing luncheon in the Grand Ball- 
room where A. |’. Sloan, chairman of 
the General Motors Corporation was 
the speaker. His address was an elo- 
quent and patiently detailed report of 
what American industry was doing to 
rush the production of planes and 
tanks and other supplies for the Army 
and Navy. Many of his hearers ex- 
pressed themselves as now being more 
confident than ever of the ability of 
America to turn out the industrial 
needs of the emergency. 

At the Tuesday general session a 
bit of comic relief was supplied by the 
humorous presentation of a shillalah 
to the honrary Sergeant-at- Arms 
Commissioner Holmes of Montana by 
President Alfred MacArthur of the 
Central Life of Illinois. The Com- 


missioner replied in his best witty 
vein. Some of this humor was carried 
over into the introduction of his sub- 
sequent address on examinations, but 
this quickly gave way to a number 
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of very pointed paragraphs on the in- 
justices which have been allowed to 
creep into the examination setup. 
Excerpts from his speech appear on 
another page. 

At noon the commissioners and the 
third and fourth house were enter- 
tained at luncheon according to time 
honored tradition, by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. 

The final session of the entire con- 
vention was held on Wednesday morn- 
ing and consisted largely of okaying 
the filing of committee reports and at- 
tending to routine business. It was an- 
nounced that the next meeting would 
be held in June in Denver, Colorado 
and it was formally put in the record 
that the session would be confined to 
business considerations with very little 
outside activities. It was even hinted 
that the Denver meeting might not be 
held at all if the National situation 
assumes alarming proportions by early 
Summer. 

Most of the important discussions 
were held at committee meetings. 
There were fewer of these groups 
called together than usual and some 
of those which did assemble had diffi- 
culty in starting on time because of 
the tension created by newspaper ex- 
tras and radio reports. 

It had previously been announced 
that Duel of Wisconsin was appointed 
chairman of the workmen’s compen- 
sation committee in place of Good- 
paster of Kentucky who resigned. 
Goodpaster now becomes vice chair- 
man. Carlson of Utah and Scheufler 
of Missouri were added to the accident 
and health committee. The Utah Com- 
missioner was also given a post on the 
fraternal committee, Duel of Wiscon- 
sin was added to the membership of 
the fire group, Commissioner Berry 
of Michigan was named for the ex- 
amination committee and Gontrum of 
Maryland was appointed to work with 
the compensation committee. Texas 
is to be represented on the blanks com- 
mittee by actuary, Gamble of that state 
department. It is notable that 45 states 
and 3 Canadian Provinces responded 
to the roll call thus equaling or break- 
ing the record for all time as to official 
attendance. @ @ @® 


ESIDE the routine meeting of the 

Executive Committee on Sunday 
at which only a few items were dis- 
cussed there was a of the 
Western Conference of Insurance 
Commissioners which brought up the 
matter of a plan for allocation of 
marine premiums. Chairman Thomp- 
son of Oregon explained that an in- 
vestigation by the Western group had 
failed to find any uniformity on alloca- 
tion of this kind of premiums among 
companies and a request was made 


session 
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that a uniform plan be worked out. 
A subcommittee consisting of Thomp- 
son as chairman with Pink of New 
York and Gontrum of Maryland mem- 
bers was appointed to investigate and 
report back at the June meeting. 

The Subcommittee on Examina- 
tions met to consider a number of 
suggestions looking toward uniformity 
of the blank used for examination re- 
ports and to study projected minimum 
qualifications of examiners. The whole 
matter was recommended for further 
consideration with the Subcommittee 
subject to call by its chairman, Com- 
missioner McCormack of Tennessee. 
Later the full Committee on Exami- 
nations met and a report was given 
to the Convention that from now on 
no one of the staff working on a con- 
vention examination will have official 
standing unless regularly assigned. 

Chairman Holmes of the Taxation 
Committee appointed Thompson of 
Oregon as the head of a subcommittee 
to contact commissioners of states 
which have no laws to forbid com- 
panies selling policies in states in which 
they are not licensed. Other members 
of the subcommittee are Burt of South 
Dakota and Caminetti of California. 
During the discussion a number of 
flagrant instances were cited, but sev- 
eral commissioners thought that no 
laws should be promoted which would 
handicap long established organiza- 
tions which have a good record of 
honest management. 

Similarly, the Committee on laws 
and Legislation met with Fraizer of 
Nebraska as chairman, and_ talked 
over the practicality and the constitu- 
tionality of a proposed law providing 
that a commissioner may revoke the 
license of a domestic company which 
does business in another state but is 
unlicensed and solicits by mail or 
radio. Weinstock of California said 
a law in his state provides that if a 
domestic company violates the law of 
another state, the commissioner has a 
right to revoke its license. The con- 
stitutionality question was discussed 
by Jordan of the District of Colum- 
bia. Out of this grew the appointment 
of the previously mentioned subcom- 
mittee to carry on an educational 
campaign. 

A committee to make sure that the 
utmost cooperation is given to Federal 
and State agencies dealing with de- 
fense and sabotage questions, with 
emphasis on fire prevention, was ap- 
pointed. Members are Gontrum of 
Maryland, McCormack of Tennessee, 
Sullivan of Washington, Jordan of the 
District of Columbia, and Johnson of 
Minnesota. A committee which had 
been asked to confer with the War 
and Navy Departments concerning 
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whether alien casualty companies 
should participate in defense projects 
coverage reported through its chair- 
man, Blackall of Connecticut, that it 
was thought inadvisable to make any 
recommendations on this subject. 

Referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee, with power to act, was a resolu- 
tion by Harrington of Massachusetts 
opposing the passing by Congress of 
any law attempting to regulate or fix 
Insurance rates and thus looking 
toward taking power away from the 
several states. 

Dividends on stock and mutual par- 
ticipating fire and casualty company 
policies was the subject assigned to 
a committee under the Chairmanship 
of Pink of New York. This resulted 
in a report prepared by the New 
York Department being received for 
hile. See text on another page. 

Superintendent Pink was also 
chairman of the Valuations Commit- 
tee, the deliberations of which were 
watched with great interest because of 
the present condition of the securities 
market. As a concession to the emer- 
gency of the times, the valuation date 
of all classes of securities was set at 
December 1 instead of the two dates, 
December 1 and December 31, as was 
the rule in previous years. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

RESOLVED, that the two paragraphs 
of the first resolution adopted by the Com- 
mittee and approved by the Association on 
June 11, 1941 be eliminated and one para- 
graph reading as follows be substituted 
in place thereof: 

“Stocks and bonds shall be valued at 
market quotations as of December 1, 1941, 
except that in the case of securities not 
quoted on that date the latest available in- 
formation shall be used. Stock valuations 
shall include accrued dividends on preferred 
stocks and dividends declared or accrued 
on all stocks.” 

RESOLVED, that the paragraph num- 
bered 3 of the second resolution adopted 
by the Committee and approved by the 
Association on June 11, 1941, be amended 
to read as follows: 

“3. Stocks acquired after December 1, 
1941, should be valued at actual cost. Stocks 
acquired on or before that date should be 
valued as shown in the Book of Valuations 
of Securities except as hereinafter pro- 
vided.” 

Harrington of Massachusetts, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Amortization of Bonds, submitted the 
following report : 

ey meeting was held at the office of the 
New York Insurance Department on Octo- 
ber 3, 1941. It was decided at that meeting 
to confer with Mr. Griffin of Moody’s start- 
ing December 15, 1941, in order to deter- 
mine what bonds are amortizable. It is 
recommended that Superintendent Pink be 
authorized to make the necessary arrange- 
ments with the printer to have the Amorti- 
zation Pamphlet prepared and distributed 
to the same parties and in the same num- 
ber as the Book of Security Values. 

“The question of the valuation of bonds 


acquired by private sale was discussed. Mr. 
Griffin of Moody’s suggested that where 
reliable market quotations are available 
they should be used. He also suggested 
that the following note be included: ‘Pri- 
vate Sales, for bonds so acquired, if amor- 
tizable, on which no values are printed in 
this book enter the amortized values in the 
market value column of Part 1 of Schedule 
D as well as in the amortized value column.’ 

“It was decided to refer to the full Com- 
mittee the question of the propriety of the 
purchase of bonds by private sale by in- 
surance companies. 

In connection with the above subject 
the purchase by insurance companies 
of bonds by private sale came up but 
it was considered inadvisable to come 
to any conclusions without further 
study. eee 

HE matter of the rate of ex- 

change on Canadian currency 
was decided in favor of the rates 
promulgated by the Canadian foreign 
exchange control board. 

A committee headed by Gontrum of 
Maryland reported on the problem of 
providing office and secretarial equip- 
ment for a headquarters of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. A site was suggested, 
located in Chicago, but no decision 
was reached and the matter went to 
the Executive Committee. 

Real estate appraisals occupied the 
attention of a committee and a large 
audience for a considerable time and 
a report of some length was issued 
and future procedures discussed. 

The Committee on Premium Alloca- 
tions and Interstate Risks went round 
and round on the problem of whether 
state regulation of rates in the casu- 
alty field was desirable. Superintend- 
ent Pink, the chairman, said the com- 
mittee had nothing specific to propose 
but wanted to inquire if those in- 
terested had given consideration to a 
national rating plan. William Leslie, 
Manager of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, H. 
P. Stelwagen, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of Indemnity Company of North 
America, and others on the stock 
side of the fence interposed objec- 
tions to the practicality and desira- 
bility of such procedures. A. V. 
Gruhn, General Manager of the 
American Mutual Alliance, said that 
the mutuals could work either un- 
der the present plan or under strict 
regulation but made it plain that the 
mutuals were in favor of reasonable 
regulatory measures in any insurance 
field and that the Commissioners could 
count on his organization to cooperate 
to the fullest extent when such mat- 
ters came up. 

The Chairman deplored the evident 
mortality among companies that might 
have remained solvent under rate 
regulation, and Joseph Collins, Chief 

(Continued on page 28) 
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W artime Production 


Excerpts from an Address 
By ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Delivered before the mid-winter meeting of the 
National Assn. of Insurance Commissioners, 
New York, N. Y., December 9, 1941. 


S the Chairman has already sacrifices that we must make. We 

pointed out, the terrible dra- find materials getting short; we find, 

matic news of the last 24 in figuring it out, that our produc- 
hours has changed all our viewpoint tion of defense goods, generally esti- 
towards a great many different things mated at about 15 billion dollars in 
in connection with the emergency, or the year 1941, must be boosted, or 
of war, and, irrespective of what its we must attempt to boost it, to some- 
implications may be, in the final thing like 40 billion dollars in 1942 
analysis, certainly it is that that now — a prodigious accomplishment for 
we must become a united people. We industry. And, although in this early 
have no more isolationists, we have period, we have increased our na- 
no more appeasers. Now is the time tional income from something like 
when we have got to get right down 72 billions to 90 billions, we now 
to business and see that this tremen- have got to choose. We can’t super- 
dous job of production and every- impose this enormous amount of ad- 
thing that goes with the war effort: ditional productivity incidental to the 
is put across in truly American fash- war effort on this increased amount 


ion. I am sure that will be done. * ** of productivity that has been largely 
In the first stage, if we go back to 4 question of civilian needs. 
a year ago, or a year and one-half The second period brings a great 


ago now, at the time the emergency many problems. We have the prob- 
was declared, we had enormous res- lem of inflation; we have the prob- 
ervoirs of unused economic resources. lems of taxation; we have the 
We had all kinds of raw materials; problems of employment; we have 
we had millions of people out of the problems of the national debt. 
work ; we had idle capacity; we had Probably the most important prob- 
plant capacity beyond what we were lem that we have and the one we hear 
using, and, manifestly, the first re- the most about is the problem of in- 
sponsibility we had to pursue was to. flation. As a matter of fact, that 
put those idle resources to work. might be looked upon as the center, 

We had. as a result of the emer- and the question of taxation, the 
gency program, immediately devel- ‘uestion of labor relations are re- 
oping, not only the normal demand lated to the question of inflation. | 
for civilian goods, but we had super- I think in the second period, this 
imposed upon that the demand for all question of inflation is perhaps the 
kinds of war goods; and still on keynote, not only of the economic 
top of that, we had the accelerated side of going through the war ef- 
demand of consumer goods incidental fort, but likewise the manner in 
to the synthetic effect of the emer- Which we will be able to meet the 


gency program on the economy. post-war problems. 
That was the course followed dur- Now, I think it is safe to say that 


ing the first stage, and, to my way inflation is our worst economic dis- 
of thinking, it was a very intelligent ease. It tends to unfairly distribute 
course to pursue, to first take the the war burden; it tends to unfairly 
position that we were carrying on distribute income. Particularly is it 
business as usual, up to the point Unfair because it penalizes the most 
that it did not interfere with the those that have theeleast. 


progress of the defense or the war Experience shows that during ev- 
program. ery great war, there has always been 


Now, that period I sometimes re- 4 tremendous increase in the price 
fer to as the honeymoon period, be- level. Experience also shows that if 
cause everything is fine; there are no__ it is to be controlled, it must be con- 
worries ; no anxieties; we make more trolled at the source. Mr. Baruch 
profits; we have bigger and better estimated in his book that the infla- 
payrolls; unemployment goes down tion of the World War of 1914 in- 
and everything results in a high state creased the cost of the war to the 
of productivity and, temporarily, we American people from something 
have a higher standard of living. like 13 billions to something like 38 

That period is now past. We now _ billions. That shows what inflation 
come to the serious question of the can do. Now, I don’t exactly agree 
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with certain of his calculations, but, 
in any event, we can very readily 
assume, without any argument, that 
an inflation of the price level is going 
to be a very costly procedure ; and it 
likewise will bring about more or 
less of an economic crisis when the 
time comes when the price level must 
be adjusted to the point that it can 
be supported. 

I mention this question of price 
level because I am a firm believer 
that we ought to get busy and con- 
trol it; and I am a firm believer in 
the fact that it ought to be controlled 
at the source, and I am entirely out 
of sympathy with the present idea 
that it can be controlled in the way 
that we are attempting to do it, and 
concurrently do those things that pro- 
mote an increase in the cost of farm 
goods and entirely overlook the ef- 
fect of wages, which constitute a cost 
component of something like 85 per 
cent of all the goods and services 
we consume. 

° * e 

HERE are a lot of other ques- 

tions that arise in this second 
period that need very careful con- 
sideration. The question of taxation, 
of course, involves other questions 
than the ordinary thought of taxes, 
namely, the raising of revenue to 
carry on the expense of the govern- 
ment. Taxes may be used, and very 
properly so, to overcome the forces 
of price inflation. 

Now, the intelligence with which 
we deal with these great economic 
and practical problems will have a 
tremendous influence, in the final 
analysis, to the extent that, even if 
we win the war, whether we will 
still be able to win the peace. 

In this second period, we must be 
prepared to make sacrifices that I 
don't think any of us yet have begun 
to realize. This increase in produc- 
tivity for war purposes from 15 bil 
lions to something. like 40 billion dol 
lars is going to cause a tremendous 
economic and social dislocation of 
the whole country. Some businesses 
that have been built up after years 
of effort must be more or less preju- 
diced and perhaps liquidated. Cer- 
tain things can be done to help in 
some particular cases, but the fact 
remains that very serious sacrifices 
must be made and very serious losses 
must be sustained. It depends to a 
large extent upon what business one 
happens to be in. 

In our own case (General Mo- 
tors), for instance, we have not only 
our own position, but we have the 
position of something like 15,000 or 
20,000 dealers who are selling our 
goods exclusively. Those dealers 
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have something like $250,000,000 in- 
vested in their business, and there 
is talk now of a reduction in auto- 
mobile production which will reduce 
the total amount we will be able to 
produce in the year beginning Au- 
gust 1, 1942, which is called our 
model year, that it will be reduced 
to something like 15 per cent of what 
we experienced in the year 1941. 
That means that these merchants 
who built up wonderful organiza- 
tions and are prepared to serve you 
and sell you new cars and take in 
your used cars will be very much 
prejudiced, because with all that or- 
ganization, they will have practi- 
cally nothing, relatively speaking, to 
sell, at least nothing commensurate 
with the business that they devel- 
oped after such hard work over the 
past years in which they have like- 
wise such a large capital involved. 
Naturally, we have got to do ev- 
erything we can to protect those 
men, * * * 
* iw * 


N' )W, war, as we all know, has 
become a conflict between ma- 
chines. Some statistical organiza- 
tion figured out that in the War 
Between the States, it cost 75 cents 
to kill a man; in the World War 
of 1914, it was estimated that to kill 


a man cost between $40,000 and 
$50,000. It is now estimated that to 


kill a man in the present war will 
involve an expenditure of something 
like $100,000. Now, I don’t know 
whether that means that life has be- 
come more valuable or that money 
has become cheaper. Perhaps you 
gentlemen would say that money cer- 
tainly has become cheaper, but, any- 
way, that is how the picture is. 

Now, in this winning of the war, 
it is not only a conflict between ma- 
chines, but it is a conflict between 
two opposing forms of technology. 
In other words, we might have ex- 
pressed it this way, that the nation 
or the combination of nations that 
can produce, in the largest quantity, 
things such as airplanes, tanks or 
ships, and of the highest technical 
standard, is the nation, rightly sup- 
ported by adequate national re- 
sources, that is bound to win the 
war, and certainly it seems very 
clear it is going to be won — must 
be won — on the front of Ameri- 
can production. 

Now, at the time this emergency 
was declared, practically no capacity 
was available in this country to make 
any of the things that were needed. 
That seems strange, perhaps, but, 
after all, if you analyze it, it is per- 
fectly natural, because we never have 
been concerned here with military 
problems. We have always been con- 
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cerned with civilian production, with 
production of civilian goods. But, 
although we had no plant available 
for the tremendous demands _ that 
now we must meet, we did have this. 
We had skillful workers; we had a 
wide range of raw materials; we had 
high technique of management. In 
other words, we had the ability to 
develop the capacity to make the 
things that are needed. 

I would like to explain to you, 
because it is important, that we get 
as broad an understanding of just 
what that means as possible. Sup- 
pose, for instance, before us here we 
have an automobile engine such as 
you are all familiar with when you 
open the hood of your car; and sup- 
pose we have here an aviation en- 
gine. Probably the aviation engine 
has been the keynote of the whole 
defense effort. Now, you may say 
those engines are engines, and people 


have asked me many times, “How 
many automobiles can you produce 
a day?” 


“Well”, I say, “when we are go- 
ing good, we can produce 15,000 
complete automobiles a day.’ 


And, of course, when they stop to 
think, they look at an automobile 
and they think of producing 15,000 
in 24 hours and it seems a stagger- 
ing number. Then they say, “Well, 
if you can do such a wonderful thing 
as that, why can’t you produce 10,- 
000, 15,000, 25,000 or 30,000 of these 
aviation engines?” 

We simply can’t because we didn’t 
plan that way. In other words, mass 
production, which is essential to the 
present war effort, involves a defi- 
nite planning of what you have to 
do; and when you once set your plan, 
it has very little flexibility. In the 
great automobile industry, or per- 
haps I should confine myself to Gen- 
eral Motors — in our large opera- 
tions, involving hundreds of millions 
of dollars worth of machinery, we 
probably haven’t over 12 or 15 per 
cent capacity which is available for 
the demands that are now made 
upon us, 

e @ * 


i. back for a moment to your 
motor car engine here and to 
our aviation engine here. How do 
we go about this job? In the first 
place, we have to take the engines 
down and divide them into pieces. 
We have to examine each piece. We 
have to make detailed drawings of 
each piece. Those detailed drawings 
not only contemplate showing the 
quality of the material, its various 
heat treatments that it must go 
through, but likewise all the sizes. 
And the sizes in a mass production 





system must be, in reality, two sizes. 
In other words, we never speak of 
a size as one inch. We speak of two 
sizes, or sometimes one inch plus 
or minus, the plus or minus being 
the error or the tolerance allowed in 
the production of that piece in order 
to enable all the pieces to go together 
on the assembly line. 


Now, after we have that all done, 
we have to take each piece and see 
the various operations that are nec- 
essary to produce that piece. After 
we have listed the operations, we 
have to lay down our machinery to 
make each piece, depending upon 
how big the program is and how 
much we are willing to put into 
machinery in order to get a lower 
cost. And when we get the machinery 
all set, then we have to take a very 
big floor area and we have to lay out 
the machinery in sequence so that 
the piece flows right down the line 
of machinery and finally enters the 
store room or perhaps the assembly 
line, where it can be put into a com- 
pleted assembly. 


Now, going back to our motor car 
engine again, we find if we examine 
our cost that that engine is produced 
for something like $75.00 or $100.00, 
depending upon the size of it; and 
when we look at our aviation en- 
gine, which also produces power, we 
find that in order to produce the 
aviation engine, that involves a cost 
of about $20,000. So when you come 
to consider the difference between 
$75.00 and $20,000, each for an en- 
gine, you begin to realize what the 
problem really is. And, unfortunately, 
when we have all this done, if some- 
body comes along and wants to make 
a change, then, so far as that change 
is concerned, we have got to start all 
over again, and we have got to have 
perhaps different machinery, a differ- 
ent set-up, and perhaps rearrange our 
plant in order to contemplate making 
the change. 

That illustrates in a few words 
the great difficulty that we have in 
getting ready. 

Now, of course, that period is to 
a substantial extent past. In other 
words, we are now getting to the 
point where these great plants that 
were started a year ago, or a year 
and one-half ago, are coming into 
production, and it is the effect or 
the demand of those plants on our 
economic resources in the way of 
materials and workmen that is be- 
ginning to develop the shortages that 
you hear about; and as more and 
more of them come into production, 
these shortages are going to get more 
and more acute, and that leads to the 


(Continued on page 22) 
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The Examination Problem 


Excerpts from an Address 
By JOHN J. HOLMES 


COMMISSIONER OF INSURANCE, 
STATE OF MONTANA 


Before the mid-winter meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, New 
York City, December 8-9, 1941 


URING the past nine years, I 
have observed this business of 
insurance cOmpany examina- 

tions. I have noted those cases where 
an individual, normally employed in 
an insurance department at a salary 
of $250.00 per month, when detailed 
as a departmental examiner of a li- 
censed foreign company, lay claim to 
a compensation of $25.00 per day. I 
have observed this same individual 
becoming embittered where the domi- 
ciliary department and company ex- 
ecutives sought to progress the exami- 
nation to an early conclusion. When 
the examination terminated, the in- 
dividual returned to his departmental 
routine at $250.00 per month. From 
the lowly caterpillar comes the butter- 
fly but in the scheme of insect life, 
the individual butterfly never returns 
to the lowly caterpillar. If there is 
a metamorphosis in insurance com- 
pany examiners, the transition must 
follow a pattern. It is ludicrous to 
note an individual demand and re- 
ceiving $25.00 a day when engaged 
in routine company examinations and 
return to $10.00 a day when engaged 
in departmental routine. 

It should be remembered that in 
every examination, especially those of 
life companies, actuarial determina- 
tions of outstanding contracts must be 
made. This work is of a class which 
cannot be done by one, except he who 
possesses knowledge of the formulas 
and mathematics involved in actuarial 
science. No one would perhaps quar- 
rel with a specialist charging a per 
diem rate of pay commensurate with 
the expertness required to do the work. 
Technical specialists have always been 
compensated at a rate above that paid 
to non-technical workers. 

Akin to actuarial expertness is ex- 
pertness in insurance company invest- 
ments. Yet, how feeble is this phase 
of company examinations handled by 
examiners who, having no qualms 
about charging $25.00 a day for their 
routine work, pOssess no expertness 
in the field of their endeavors.*** 

The laws of most states prescribe 
that an examiner of an insurance com- 
pany shall be paid not only a per diem 
salary but his reasonable expenses. No 
one will quarrel with the thought that 
where an individual must maintain 
a temporary domicile at the place of 
examination and a permanent domi- 


cile at the place of his residence, he 
should be indemnified for the added 
cost of maintenance; however, here 
again we find inequitable practices 
being perpetrated by insurance com- 
pany examiners. Instead of laying 
claim to an amount equal to the cost 
of daily subsistence incurred at the 
situs of examination, the practice, 
seemingly, is for examiners to arbi- 
trarily fix a flat per diem subsistence 
charge, usually $7.00 to $7.50 per day. 
If the examiner is able to secure sub- 
sistence at a figure below that of the 
arbitrarily fixed rate, the difference 
between the actual cost and the fixed 
charge inures to the examiner as 
“profit”. In other words, the examin- 
er’s compensation is increased in direct 
proportion to his ability to maintain 
his temporary domicile at some figure 
less than the arbitrary amount charged 
as “expense”.*** 

An insurance company examiner 
has no power to definitely and finally 
bind the department for which the ex- 
amination is being made in those cases 
where controversies arise Over mat- 
ters set forth by the examiner in his 
report of examination. Where a con- 
troverted subject is raised in the ex- 
amination or in the report thereof, 
the matter, under established practice, 
is set for hearing before the domiciliary 
department and the commissioners of 
the examining states are called in to 
settle the controversy. How ridiculous 
it is to witness one without power to 
determine controverted questions 
charging and receiving a per diem 
salary in excess of that received by 
his appointing superior who must offi- 
cially determine controverted facts in- 
volved in a summary of examina- 

: ok 
tion.* 6 « s 
T is my opinion that state supervi- 
sors of insurance and insurance 
companies should be interested in 
“examination costs’, not only as the 
same accrue to their domiciled com- 
panies but equally as well as the same 
accrue to foreign companies licensed 
to do business in their states. ““Exami- 
nation costs”, like all other overhead 
costs, must, of necessity, find their 
way into the cost of insurance borne 
by the individual contract holder. The 
cost of insurance, as reflected in pre- 
mium charges, is a concern of a state 
supervisor whether the premium be 
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that of a domestic or a foreign carrier. 


A few states have solved the problem 
of examination costs through legisla- 
tion which places a limit on the amount 
an examiner representing that state 
may charge to the examined company. 
In the great majority of states, there 
is no limitation placed upon examin- 
ers by statute, departmental rule, regu- 
lation or otherwise. In fact, the prac- 
tices herein referred to have, during 
the years of state supervision, without 
concerted interference by the various 
departments, crystallized into the ordi- 
nary and accepted rule. Could it be 
that insurance company examinations 
have become a political pork barrel, 
to be made the most of? 

I am of the opinion that an insur- 
ance company examiner who cannot 
qualify as an expert in the subject of 
his tasks of examination, be that actu- 
arial determination or investment 
valuations, should receive no greater 
amount for his efforts than the amount 
he would receive as an employee of 
the department being represented in 
the examination. Perhaps this .may 
only be brought about by rule of this 
Convention and then, of course, the 
rule will be of no avail where various 
commissioners will stand upon the 
doctrine of states’ rights and hold that 
no association of insurance supervi- 
sors has power to place restrictions 
upon representatives of their states 
assembled in examination.*** 

The practices, we, as Insurance 
Commissioners, have allowed to be 
established in insurance company ex- 
aminations, are an indictment against 
state supervision of insurance and in- 
surance companies, and it is my opin- 
ion that where the majority of state 
departments have made no effort to 
control examination costs by exerting 
control over their examining repre- 
sentatives, the matter, of right, should 
be the subject of action by this Con- 
vention. 

If state supervision of insurance 
companies and the business of insur- 
ance is to long endure and receive 
the modicum of respectability to which 
it is, of right, entitled, the members of 
this Convention, either as a unit or 
through their individual efforts, must 
immediately purge the system of ex- 
aminations of all that taints of politics, 
sharp practices and chicanery and put 
examinations in step with the business 
of insurance and leave no doubt in the 
minds of company executives, policy- 
holders, and the public in general that 
an insurance company examination is 
for the purpose of proving the financial 
worth of the company and not merely 
a vehicle to create executive salaries 
for a favored few. 
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Commissioners Committee 
Reports 


Committee on Dividends 


HE purpose of this Committee, 

which was appointed at the June, 
1941 meeting, is to study the question 
of dividends on all forms of participat- 
ing policies with a view to assuring 
correct allocation to proper classes. 

Although the purpose is quite clear 
the assignment is a difficult one be- 
cause of the scope of the work in- 
volved. It is a subject with many 
angles, not the least of which are the 
competitive aspects and the underly- 
ing rating methods and practices in 
the fire and casualty fields. Your 
Committee must necessarily limit its 
suggestions to an outline of general 
standards for the authorization and 
payment of dividends. 

In theory at least, dividends repre- 
sent participations or shares in earn- 
ings. It must be presumed that such 
earnings flow from the excess of pre- 
miums earned and investment income 
over the losses and expenses incurred 
after making adequate provision for 
reserves and other liabilities. 

Experience and management play 
important roles in the ability to pay 
dividends. It is not only customary 
but desirable that they be paid out of 
the current year’s earnings. It is also 
desirable that there be a continuity of 
dividend returns and that they should 
not be subject to wide fluctuations 
from year to year. This is particularly 
true of companies with a long dividend 
history, in the interest of keeping the 
company on an even keel without dis- 
turbing its outsanding business. There 
may be times when it is not possible 
to maintain a stable dividend policy 
unless resort is made to the divisible 
surplus already accumulated. In these 
cases where it is not possible to dis- 
tribute dividends out of earnings in 
any one year due to some exceptional 
or unusual circumstance not likely to 
be recurrent and where such payment 
out of the divisible surplus would not 
materially weaken the security to poli- 
cvholders or contravene minimum 
surplus requirements it would seem 
desirable to permit payment. Indeed 
it may be forcibly argued that one of 
the purposes of divisible surplus is to 
meet just such a situation. 

In establishing classifications for 
dividend purposes in the fire and casu- 
alty fields differences in earnings and 
rate levels in the major kinds of in- 
surance are generally recognized, Fire 


companies, for example, usually pro- 
vide separate apportionments for fire, 
inland marine, motor vehicle and other 
allied lines. In the casualty field the 
same is true in the case of workmen’s 
compensation, automobile and other 
major classes. Territorial differentials 
have also been recognized particularly 
where there is a definite variation in 
experience resulting from underlying 
factors in the rate level. 

It is not unusual for the fire com- 
panies to have more than one dividend 
classification within a major kind of 
insurance. It is also well known that 
the rate structure in fire insurance 
lends itself to markedly different loss 
ratios as between different risk classi- 
fications. There is also an element of 
variation in the commission scales. 

In the casualty field the rating 
structure is more closely and scienti- 
fically related to insurance cost for 
the various risk classifications. Com- 
panies on a participating basis gen- 
erally pay dividends at uniform rates 
to all classes of risks within a major 
kind of insurance. 

The Committee has not attempted 
to reach any final conclusions but it 
does submit for further consideration 
by the Association the following sug- 
gestions as general standards in con- 
nection with the authorization and 
payment of dividends: 

1. No dividend should be paid except out 
of earned surplus. 

_ 2. Before declaring any dividend to pol- 
icyholders provision should be made for 
all prior obligations including the setting 
aside of such amounts as may be deemed 
necessary and reasonable for surplus and 
voluntary reserves. ‘ 

__3. No dividend should be declared or paid 
if the consequence thereof would be the in- 
pairment of any required surplus to policy- 
holders. 

_4. Insurers should be permitted to estab- 
lish dividend plans and reasonable classifi- 
cations of risks within major kinds of in- 
surance giving recognition to the relative 
experience and earnings attributable to such 
classes of risks. 

5. The apportionment of earned surplus 
and the distribution of dividends should be 
made in an equitable manner and should 
not be unfairly discriminatory as between 
risks involving essentially the same hazards, 
expense elements and basis of rating. 

6. Insurers which for dividend purposes 
establish separate classifications by terri- 
torial divisions should segregate their ex- 
perience accordingly. 

7. The annual statement of each partici- 
pating insurer should contain a summary 
of the rates and amounts of dividends paid 
during the year. 

Subject to reasonable and inherent 
supervisory powers, the law of the 
home state should control with refer- 


ence to dividend practices and the 
distribution of dividends. 

As previously indicated, there are 
other aspects bearing on the dividend 
situation which cannot be overlooked. 
One is the matter of rates. Until there 
is some real stabilization of the rating 
structure on a nation-wide basis ap- 
plicable to participating and non-par- 
ticipating companies alike the matter 
of substantial equity in dividend prac- 
tices is likely to remain unsettled. 
Although dividend practices can no 
doubt be employed to mitigate the in- 
consistencies and inequities of a rat- 
ing structure lacking in uniformity 
and stability, this method of approach 
overlooks normal competitive char- 
acteristics and the need for curative 
and regulatory processes at the base. 
That base is the rating structure which 
should include the requirement of 
charging reasonable though adequate 
rates and the prohibition of unfair 
discrimination, 

Any suggested standards for divi- 
dend authorization and distribution 
should fairly contemplate a sound and 
equitable nation-wide rating system. 
It is the Committee’s impression that 
the rating structure or lack of it is 
the basic element in the dividend pic- 
ture and that a thorough study of the 
element will more readily point the 
way to what is right or wrong in divi- 
dend practices. 

LOUIS H. PINK 
Chairman 
MATTHEW H. TAGGART 
JAMES M. McCORMACK 
MORVIN DUEL 
PAUL F. JONES 


Resolution on Federal 
Rate Control 


“WHEREAS AT THE PRESENT TIME 
THERE IS A BILL PENDING IN CON- 
gress which will vest in the Federal 
Price Administration power to con- 
trol prices of commodities and serv- 
ices in connection with operation of 
service establishments and 

“Whereas there is an exemption 
provided as to rates charged by com- 
mon carriers in public utilities which 
exemption gives strong reason to be- 
lieve the law will apply to insurance 
companies ; therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
go on record as opposed to regulation 
by the Federal Government of rates 
charged by insurance companies and 
that it register opposition to any bill 
introduced in Congress which will 
permit this, for the reason that such 
laws will seriously impair or destroy 
the supervision and regulation of 
such rates under State laws.” 
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Problems of Supervision in the 
National Emergency 


An Address 
By CHARLES F. HOBBS 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 
Before the 35th annual convention of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
New York City, N. Y., December 11, 1941 


N these times, when world con- 

ditions are forcing us to become 

alarmed for our own safety and 
liberty, it is fitting that we should 
pause and examine the institution of 
life insurance and its place in our 
national economy. Life insurance is 
inextricably interwoven into the 
American economic system. The very 
existence of life insurance depends 
upon three fundamental sources of 
our national wealth; land, industrial 
enterprise, and government credit. 
Any condition that will materially 
affect our present economic system 
must necessarily have some effect 
upon life insurance, unless we can 
anticipate that condition in time to 
prepare for it. 

How much easier it would be for 
us all if we could pierce the gray 
veil of the future and anticipate the 
actual problems that lie ahead. The 
future must remain as it always has 
been — uncharted — and we must 
continue on in the face of turbulent 
world conditions with only such ex- 
perience as we can glean from the 
past to aid us. You men are the 
pilots. We supervisors can only check 
your navigation and advise you from 
our own experience what conditions 
may be anticipated. And then we 
can only pray that neither has over- 
looked any storm warnings. 

Our country is now engaged in a 
gigantic defense program. All of our 
resources are being bent to that end. 
America is fast becoming a huge ar- 
senal in the defense of democracy. 
Life insurance is, as always, bearing 
its full share of this great effort, and 
stands ready to forward that pro- 
gram in every way possible. 

This great crusade in defense of 
our democratic ideals has already had 
its effect on Our economic structure, 
and the strain will be ever increas- 
ing. In our effort to place all of 
our vast industrial resources behind 
the defense program, we have been 
forced to resort to a system of priori- 
ties, which is disturbing and will con- 
tinue to disturb the normal trend of 
business. America has not solved its 
labor difficulties. Industry continues 
to be torn by strikes and threats of 
strikes. Pressure groups are attempt- 
ing to enforce their demands as the 


price for the accomplishment of our 
defense aims. The cost of living 
mounts skyward. We still have the 
immense burden of debt created in 
our effort to recover from the eco- 
nomic depression. 

In the face of all these things, 
political economists already foresee 
some form of inflation as the inevit- 
able result of our present economic 
trend. Certainly many of the symp- 
toms are present, and unless strong 
measures are taken by our Govern- 
ment, there can be little doubt that 
we are on the verge of a period of 
inflation. 

The possibility of inflation is cer- 
tainly one of the serious problems 
facing both the companies and the 
supervisors of insurance during this 
national emergency. Obviously life 
insurance must take some steps to 
prepare itself to meet the problems 
which inflation will bring. 

The primary objective of life in- 
surance is to meet its policy obliga- 
tions. Life insurance companies are 
trustees charged with the sacred duty 
of protecting the insurance estates 
created by their policyholders. Since 
life insurance is based solely upon 
the theory of conservative long term 
investments, profits or losses from 
speculation have no place in sound 
life insurance investments. You men 
who are charged with the duty of 
investing the funds of life insurance 
companies can not speculate with 
such funds and properly discharge 
your obligations to your policyhold- 
ers and the public. This is one of 
the fundamental principles upon 
which most of the state insurance 
laws are based. Historically, this 
principle is one of the important steps 
in the evolution of American life 
insurance. 

Because of this trust relationship, 
life insurance is divorced from deal- 
ing directly with industrial enterprise 
except through the medium of in- 
vestments. This fact cushions life in- 
surance in some degree from direct 
contact with the ebb and flow of eco- 
nomic forces. 

During a time of inflation, appar- 
ent values do not reflect true values, 
and any attempt to capitalize such 
apparent values invites serious loss 
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when deflation occurs. Such values 
are purely speculative and entirely 
incompatible with the theory of life 
insurance. Obviously, market values, 
or values based principally upon mar- 
ket values, if they include an ele- 
ment of speculation, can not be a 
safe measure of the financial struc- 
ture of a life insurance company dur- 
ing a period of inflation. Some other 
measure of values must be employed 
if life insurance is to discharge 
properly its obligations to its pol- 
icyholders. 

Experience has proven that amor- 
tized values, based upon the return 
a long time investment is purchased 
to yield, are sound. During the last 
depression a number of life insur- 
ance companies were obliged to amor- 
tize their bonds in order to avoid a 
serious reduction in surplus. Amor- 
tized values are, however, protection 
against an inflated as well as a de- 
pressed market. The necessity for 
the absorption of heavy depreciation 
losses during critical times may be 
greatly redyced by the adoption now, 
of a valuation basis which does not 
reflect inflated values. In my opinion, 
companies which have not already 
taken this precaution should do so 
at once. 

Another type of investment of in- 
surance companies that can be seri- 
ously affected by inflation is real es- 
tate. The present practices of valua- 
tion of real estate are not standard- 
ized. Some companies are capitaliz- 
ing items of interest, taxes, and cost 
of repairs as a part of the book value 
of their real estate. Such capitaliza- 
tion is merely an attempt to take 
credit for future profits which can 
be realized only when an actual prof- 
itable sale of the property is made 
and thé selling price actually re- 
ceived. 

The effect of capitalizing and an- 
ticipating profits during a period of 
inflation can be serious, and would 
reflect an untrue condition which 
should not be the basis for measur- 
ing the financial condition of insur- 
ance companies. Should credit be 
taken by capitalizing anticipated prof- 
its on real estate during a period of 
inflation, the very financial structure 
of life insurance could be imperiled 
when values return to normal. I am 
of the opinion that life insurance com- 
panies must forego the capitalization 
of any items over and above the un- 
paid balance of the mortgage at time 
of foreclosure. The National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
has made certain recommendations in 
this regard. Some steps must be 
taken, both by the management of 
insurance companies and the super- 
visors, to effectuate these recom- 
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mendations now, while there is still 
time to curb the natural desire to re- 
flect paper profits and to avoid its 
serious effect upon the financial struc- 
ture of insurance companies. 

During a period of inflation, com- 
panies must also be careful in the 
making of new mortgage loans in or- 
der that they may be certain the 
funds are lent on the basis of lasting 
values, not merely temporary values 
resulting from inflation. 

I have noted a growing sentiment 
in favor of the investment of life 
insurance funds in common. stocks. 
This has been, no doubt, caused by 
the low returns realized on invest- 
ments generally. Many common 
stocks are as variable as the breeze 
and as quick to reflect changes in 
the economic weather. Every major 
and minor economic and even polit- 
ical influence is reflected in the shift 
of market values of common stocks. 
Should inflation occur, common 
stocks would lose whatever element 
of security they now possess as far 
as an insurance investment is con- 
cerned, and the speculative element 
of common stock investments would 
be greatly increased. 

In the past, loss of surplus due to 
depreciation and fluctuation in the 
value of assets has been restored in 
part by excess interest earnings 
which have now practically disap- 
peared. If now the tendency of the 
assets to fluctuate in value is in- 
creased by the inclusion of common 
stocks, I wonder if the companies 
will not materially lessen their abil- 
ity to withstand a severe depression. 

e * & 

URING a period when values 

have been subjected to infla- 
tionary tendencies and are above nor- 
mal, unless the actual causes of such 
abnormal values are kept in mind, 
we are apt to consider the condition 
as a normal one. Life insurance must 
avoid this insidious influence, as oth- 
erwise it would tend to create an ap- 
parent gain in its financial structure, 
The fact that such gains represent 
paper profits and not investment val- 
ues is all too easily lost sight of. 

Should the management of insur- 
ance companies be misled by these 
apparent values, the natural tendency 
is to overexpand on the strength of 
the apparent profits. When these ar- 
tificial profits are wiped out by a 
return to actual investment values, 
the expansion program initiated be- 
cause of paper profits only increases 
the strain of the readjustment to in- 
vestment values, and can be the ad- 
ditional factor which may cause in- 
solvency. The folly of over-expan- 
sion is still green in the memory of 
many of us. . 
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Represented in this room today is 
the active management of life insur- 
ance companies which have in force 
more than 90 per cent of the out- 
standing insurance in these United 
States. You men have the primary 
responsibility of preparing the invest- 
ment portfolio of life insurance to 
meet the probable changes in our na- 
tional economic system. 

I need not remind you that the 
institution of life insurance, under 
state supervision, is on trial by those 
who desire complete centralization of 
all political and economic control. 
Any serious threat to the financial 
security of life insurance would im- 
mediately afford an opening wedge 
for federal supervision. I am _ op- 
posed to federal supervision as I do 
not believe that the institution of life 
insurance should be subjected to the 
influence of the partisan policies of 
government which centralized control 
would entail. 

While state supervision has had its 
faults, nevertheless, from the stand- 
point of supervision, the decisions and 
recommendations of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commission- 
ers, tempered by the personal knowl- 
edge of the needs of each separate 
part of this great nation, have suc- 
cessfully met every crisis that has 
arisen, 

Life insurance in the United States 
has reached its present pinnacle as 
a democratic American institution — 
supervised but not regimented. That 
is the heritage that was passed on to 
you men by your predecessors. It 
has survived war, depression, infla- 
tion, and every other crisis that has 
faced this nation. Through all this 
it has gained in experience and 
strength. 

Security, that age-old desire of 
man, is one great source of national 
morale. Life insurance is a symbol 
of security to many millions of Amer- 


icans. This morale — this intangible 
something that we Americans have 
in such abundance — stands us in 


good stead in this present crisis and 
will be the rock upon which our 
democratic way of life can continue 
to rest. 

If we believe in this ideal, if we 
hold sacred the trust and confidence 
imposed upon us, we will be doing 
our part in the defense of democracy. 
If not, we are not worthy of that 
trust. 
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(Continued from page 18) 
sacrifices which I have already dealt 


with. * * * 
We are making very important 


progress in improving our tank en- 


gines. The original start a year ago 
on making tanks contemplated the 
use of a certain type of aviation en- 
gine. Now, we have moved to a 
Diesel engine, with the advantage 
that if the tank gets a direct hit, in 
the case of an airplane engine, which 
uses gasoline, the whole thing ex- 
plodes and maybe four or five men 
are killed. That doesn’t necessarily 
apply in the case of a Diesel en- 
gme. * * * 
* = a 


PRESUME that at the time of 

the emergency, when it was first 
announced, the most limiting factor 
was aviation engines; and when I 
speak of aviation engines, I mean 
engines having a horsepower capac- 
ity, say, of 1,000 and above. Planes 
could not be built because we did 
not have aviation engines. Today, in 
General Motors, which had not built 
an aviation engine, except on a more 
or less experimental basis, before the 
defense program, we have now just 
reached the point where we are turn- 
ing out 1,000 aviation engines a 
month. 

Now, 1,000 aviation engines a 
month does not perhaps mean so 
much when we again talk about 15,- 
000 automobile engines a day, but 
1,000 engines a month, ladies and 
gentlemen, means the capacity of 
$20,000,000. That is a capacity of 
$240,000,000 a year, and I have been 
interested enough to find out statis- 
tically as to what that means in terms 
of American industry and I have 
found this. On the basis of the 1937 
census — and 1937 was a relatively 
good year — the number of con- 
cerns in metal working that did a 
business in excess of $25,000,000 a 
year was less than 50. So you can 
imagine that in this great United 
States, having the greatest industrial 
plant in the world, you can imagine, 
when we pass from that to a single 
order that involves a_ productivity 
of $20,000,000, or a quarter of a 
billion dollars a year — you can see 
what is needed in the way of en- 
gineering developments, skilled work- 
men, etc. * * * 

We are subcontracting all that we 
possibly can. I think the effort that 
Mr. Odlum is making is a_ highly 
intelligent and progressive effort. I 
think these trains that he is sending 
around will give many manufacturers 
who otherwise couldn’t, will enable 
them to participate in the defense 
program. But, even so, that must 
have, much as I dislike to say it, only 
limited possibilities, principally be- 
cause of what is inherent in the 
problem, and likewise to some ex- 
tent due to the time element. But 

(Continued on page 24) 
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~ Odd Accidents of 1941 


Each year along about this time Paul F. Jones, editor of Public Safety, a 
National Safety Council publication, compiles a list of the oddest accidents dur- 


ing the preceding twelve months. 


We have found this such a popular feature 


in the past that we are running the current crop of freak happenings from which 
the reader may get many a chuckle and perhaps a bit of warning. 


ITH all the criticism accidents 

are getting these days, you 

would think they would be- 
have themselves. But they keep right 
on brazenly happening, and even go 
out of their way to get attention by 
cutting crazy didoes. 

Sometimes these freak mishaps are 
tragic. Sometimes they’re not. But 
add them all up and you have a 
bumper crop in 1941 to prove that 
accidents have caught the spirit of 
the times by going slightly wacky. 
To wit: 

Student Pilot Victor Woodrick of 
Benton Harbor, Mich., figured the 
jig was up when he was bounced out 
of his training plane as it hit an air 
pocket 500 feet above East St. Louis, 
Ill. He was amazed and gratified to 
come down kerplunk on the plane’s 
fuselage, near the tail. Digging his 
heels into the fabric and holding on 
for dear life, he rode jockey-fashion 
—but backwards—to the ground as 
the instructor did a neat bit of flying 
to land gently. 

In these days when there’s a tax 
on most everythng, even a child can 
get the idea. So when Dr. David E. 
Ostler of Richfield, Utah, treated a 
four-year-old boy who had swallowed 
a penny, the young patient coughed 
up not only the penny, but the tax as 
well—a one-mill Utah token. 

L. T. Hill, a steeplejack, fell 100 
feet from a steeple atop a church in 
Ellsworth, Wis., and landed on a 
cement walk. To the amazement of 
Dr. A. R. Aanes and Wilford Cor- 





man, the town undertaker, who drove 
up from opposite directions just as 
Hill fell, the sturdy steeplejack got 
up and started to walk away. A 
thorough examination at a hospital 
revealed nothing more serious than a 
sore thumb. The fall was broken 
when Hill struck a projection 10 feet 
below the perch, another 50 feet 
farther down and a slanting roof 
over a basement stairway. 


The chairman of a meeting of East 
St. Louis, IIl., retail furniture dealers 
banged his gavel vigorously to signify 
that a motion was before the house. 
The head of the gavel flew off and 
landed whack on the head of Jack 
Dougherty, a furniture salesman. The 
motion was carried. So .was Mr. 
Dougherty—to the hospital. 


Mrs. Paula Teutsch of Chicago 
thinks automobiles are dandy for 
older folks who want a more sedate 
ride. For herself, she prefers a motor 
scooter that has some zip to it. Mrs. 
T., who is 63, loved to putt-putt 
along humming the Hut Sut song. 
But one day the scooter developed 
too much scoot and slambanged into 
the rear of an auto. Mrs. Teutsch’s 
wrist was broken and the scooter was 
scuttled. Worst of all, police sug- 
gested that Mrs. T. cease to be a 
scooter rooter. Shucks! 

Frank Balente of Rochester, N. Y., 
attended a family reunion this year, 
but he didn’t enjoy himself. As Mr. 
Balente drove across an intersection 
he was struck simultaneously by two 
cars coming from opposite directions. 
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One was driven by Fred Charles, the 
other by Fred’s brother, David. 


The goose shot down by L. L. Bar- 
rett at Maxwell, Calif., no doubt 
would have died happier had it 
known that it plummeted from the 
sky smack on Nimrod Barrett’s head 
and knocked him cold. 

Miss Wanda Adams of Plainview, 
Tex., drove into a filling station to 
have her car serviced. She maneu- 
vered it onto the hydraulic hoist, 
which an attendant immediately sent 
skyward. Miss Adams went along 
for the ride. She absent-mindedly 
decided to step out—and did. No 
serious injuries. 


HE theme song of Jerry Putter- 

man’s automobile was, “I Don’t 
Want to Set the World on Fire—I 
Just Want to Start a Flame in My 
Parts.” When Mr. Putterman, of 
Chicago, stepped on the starter one 
day, the jaloppy caught fire. [En- 
gine Company 57 made a fast run 
and doused the flames. A week later 
the same thing happened. [Engine 
Company 57 did its stuff again, 
but wearily. A month later Mr. Put- 
terman’s father tried to start the car. 
Good old 57 responded, but this time 
the firemen were as put out as the 
fire. So Mr. Putterman took the 
blaze buggy to a garage. A mechanic, 
looking for the trouble, tested the 
starter. Yep—old 57 again! 


But if Engine Company 57 thought 
it had troubles, it should have been 
at Odon, Ind., when the farm home 
of William Hackler caught fire 28 
distinct times in one day. One after 
another, almost every part of the 
house burst into flames. First it was 
an upstairs window sill, then a down- 
stairs window, then a calendar on the 
wall, a pair of overalls hanging on 
the door, a bedspread, a book in a 
desk drawer, a layer of paper between 
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the springs and mattress of a bed. 
The QOdon fire department worked 
hard and often, finally sent an 
S. O. S. to nearby towns. When the 
blazes eventually subsided, Mr. 
Hackler tore down what was left of 
the house and found himself another 
not quite so hotsy totsy. One theory 
was that the Hackler home was in the 
center of a strong magnetic field 
where static electricity prevailed. But 
nobody knows for sure. 


Much more obliging was the blaze 
which broke out in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Miller in Athens, 
Ga. This fire turned in its own alarm. 
Mr. and Mrs. Miller were away, but 
the flames burned a wall behind the 
telephone and the instrument fell to 
the floor, knocking the receiver from 
the hook. Switchboard Operator 
Alma Patrick saw the light flash on 
the board, heard the crackle of the 
flames over the wire and called the 
fire department. 


Western Union Messenger Vito de 
Giorgio of New York City, walking 
home from work one day, glanced up 
to see a tiny baby fall from the nar- 
row ledge of a second story window 
15 feet above. He dashed over and 
assumed an alley-oop stance. The 
next thing he knew he had a bright- 
eyed baby in his arms. “Sign here, 
please,” said Messenger Vito as he 
delivered the child to its grateful par- 
ents. 

Earl Jingle of Glenolden, Pa., had 
worked hard but safely all day in the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. Hurried- 
ly squirming into his overcoat to go 
home, he threw his shoulder out of 
joint. 

The airplane of Jerry Santay, stu- 
dent pilot of New York City, went 
into a tailspin 3,000 feet up and 
crashed to earth. Jerry crawled out 
of the wreckage unhurt. Making his 
way to a nearby highway, he slipped 
and cut two fingers to the bone. 


: isn’t a normal year if somebody’s 
fireworks don’t explode in an ab- 
normal manner. This time it hap- 
pened to Theodore Booker of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Booker was proudly haul- 
ing home a choice collection of crack- 
ers, pinwheels and other sizzlers in 
the back seat of his car July 3 when 
a pre-fourth celebrant tossed a 
lighted firecracker through the rear 
window of the Booker car. Mr. B. 
had his Fourth of July celebration 
right then and there, to the gratifica- 
tion of a large and enthusiastic crowd 
which gathered quickly for the im- 
promptu display. 
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The most abused caboose in the 
railroad business this year was the 
one that brought up the rear of an 
ore train rolling along near Hibbing, 
Minn., one recent Sunday morning. 
As the unoffending caboose passed a 
grade crossing it was rammed from 
one side by a car driven by James 
Belluzzo of Chisholm, Minn. At pre- 
cisely the same time it was attacked 
from the other side by an auto driven 
by Roland LBjorland. The caboose 
escaped with minor bruises, but the 
10 occupants of the two automobiles 
suffered everything from scratched 
knees to broken noses. 


Deputy Sheriff Harold Zeller of 
Crawfordsville, Ind., was wounded 
accidentally with a gun in the line of 
duty after a wholesale killing. But 
he received no medals. He was fight- 
ing flies in the sheriff’s office when 
the wooden handle of the spray gun 
came off and the metal plunger cut 
his hand. He had to have hospital 
treatment. 


It was indeed a curious sight—a 
New York Central passenger train 
patiently waiting on a barren stretch 
of track between Carthage and Phila- 
delphia, N. Y., while passengers and 
crew walked slowly up and down the 
tracks, peering intently at the ground. 
Then—a shout of triumph, a flurry 
of congratulations, a scramble to get 
aboard, and the train chugged on its 
way again. John Clark, the brake- 
man, smiled broadly at everyone as 
he walked down the aisle a few 
minutes later. Why shouldn’t he 
smile, with his false teeth safely 
back in his mouth? Brakeman John 
had sneezed beside an open window. 


Two automobiles collided in New 
York City. The drivers climbed out, 
started to argue violently, then sud- 
denly thought better of it and walked 
rapidly away. Mystified witnesses 
wondered why. A police check of the 
licenses supplied the answer. Both 
cars were stolen. 


A mailman’s life may be drab, but 
you can’t blame John S. Coleman of 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., for being 
skeptical. Take a look at a recent 
page from Mailman Coleman’s log: 


9:30 a.m.—Left postoffice with 
mail. 

10:00 a.m.—Bitten on left ankle 
by dog. 

11:30a.m.—Bitten on finger by 
scorpion in mail box. 

11:50 a.m.—Porch steps collapsed ; 
ran nail in foot. 

12 noon—Stepped on rattlesnake, 
but jumped away in 
time. 

12:30 p.m.—Went to lunch. 





Oh, yes—and there was the guy in 
Chicago who tried to open a kitchen 
window that was stuck tight with 
fresh paint. Finally, a mighty pull— 
and wham! The window came up 
like a Joe Louis uppercut, caught the 
unlucky tugger smack on the chin, 
and knocked him cold. The victim? 
The author. 
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if we could organize around that ef- 
fort, then we could do a great deal 
toward drawing into the defense ef- 
fort the smaller manufacturers who 
haten’t got the broad experience in 
these highly technical problems that 
some of the larger manufacturers 
have. * * * 


The third phase of the defense 
program is keeping these intricate 
mechanisms in service in the various 
fields in which they are operating. 
Let me just illustrate by taking one 
instance. Take the Burma Road. You 
all know about the Burma Road. You 
all know it is the only practicable 
entrance for materials to get into 
China. You probably have seen pic- 
tures of it, but perhaps you don’t 
know that within a short time now 
there will be something like 20,000 
or 25,000 trucks operating on the 
Burma Road. Those trucks are be- 
ing operated by inexperienced people, 
by unreliable people. They are be- 
ing tremendously overloaded, and we 
have to send technicians, we have to 
put up repair stations, we have to 
have parts stations. Because if some 
little thing happens and we haven't 
got the part or we just don’t know 
what to do, you must admit that the 
truck might just as well not have 
been made in the first place, because 


it is a liability rather than an as- 
> * 


I wish I might feel free to tell 
you some of the tremendously fas- 
cinating, dramatic new things that 
are being developed to assist the war 
effort. They are still in the future, 
but a certain number of them are 
going to come true. So, notwith- 
standing that we are now at war 
with Japan, I think we can all feel, 
so far as the industrial effort is con- 
cerned, that the thing is going well. 


C. M. Howell Dies 








CHARLES M. HOWELL, SR., LONG AN 
INFLUENTIAL LEADER IN THE RECIP- 
rocal insurance field at Kansas City, 
died at the Johns Hopkins hospital 
in Baltimore after a year’s illness. He 
was 68 years old. 
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(Continued from page 14) 


was charged with about one-third 
(1039) of the machinery accidents, 
and nearly one-half (68) of the 
machinery deaths. 

It is interesting to compare these 
Illinois tractor accidents directly with 
those from horses. As stated above, 
Illinois horses were charged with 
1694 accident injuries which resulted 
in 118 deaths, and it seems likely 
that horses also must have been in- 
volved in some of the other ‘‘miscel- 
laneous” Illinois accidents. Such, as 
for instance, some of the 185 injuries 
charged to wagons “overturning”, 
“running over’, etc., which resulted 
in five deaths to men and four to 
children. 

A total of 210 of the tractor in- 
juries were from “kicks” when a 
tractor was being cranked, probably 
resulting mostly in broken arms and 
wrists, and only one death. This com- 
pares interestingly, as noted above, 
with 708 injuries from the “kicks” 
by horses which caused 46 deaths, 
proving that the animal kick is still 
much the more frequent and deadly. 
The most deadly tractor accident was 
from overturning, causing 152 in- 
juries which resulted in 25 deaths. 
There were 137 additional injuries, 
with 15 deaths, from falling off trac- 
tors. There were 100 more in- 
juries from re-fueling tractors, which 
caused ‘three deaths; and 66 injuries 
with four deaths from dismounting 
while the tractor was in motion. 

The next most deadly Illinois farm 
machines were those used in corn 
harvesting — binders, elevators, pick- 
ers, shellers and shredders — which 
caused 722 injuries and 13 deaths. 
Grain combines caused 227 injuries 
and 11 deaths. Hay forks — from 
dropping, pulleys and ropes break- 
ing — caused 278 injuries and four 
deaths. Very deadly, too, were man- 
ure spreaders — only 52 injuries 
but four deaths to men and three 
to children. Still more deadly were 
circular saws — 160 injuries and 
nine deaths to men. Other high in- 
jury machines were: Cultivators 18, 
discs 42, feed grinders 58, grain bind- 
ers and separators 50, mowers 58, 
plows 49, silage cutters 26. 


The “miscellaneous” group of 4953 
Illinois farm accidents includes a 
considerable percentage of “home in- 
juries”. Here electricity proved com- 
paratively very deadly — only 36 in- 
juries but 14 of them fatal. There 
were 56 deaths from 204 injuries 
from burns. Thirty-three prostrations 
from excessive heat caused seven 
deaths. There were 60 deaths from 
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258 explosion injuries, kerosene caus- 
ing more deaths than both gasoline 
and dynamite. Falling objects caused 
410 injuries and 48 deaths, nearly 
half of the deaths from falling trees. 
A total of 2283 falls caused 101 deaths 
— 42 of the deaths in barns and 
haymows, and only nine in houses. 
Two hundred and thirty-six gun- 
shot wounds caused 60 deaths, two- 
thirds of them being self-inflicted. In- 
fections caused 22 deaths. Lightning 
struck 140 persons and killed 42 of 
them, 25 of these deaths being in 
fields. 

Another state from which may be 
learned much about farm accidents 
is Kansas. During the ten-year period 
from 1931 through 1940, Dr. Earle 
G. Brown of the Kansas State Board 
of Health has reported a total of 904 
deaths from agricultural employment. 
Farm machinery caused 251 of them, 
with 93 charged to tractors. The next 
worst offenders were: Circular saws 
22, combines 17, discs 10, plows nine, 
corn binders eight, hay rakes seven, 
corn cutters seven, and steam engines 
six. Animals caused 169 deaths, 
though it would seem that horses 
also should be charged with a con- 
siderable part of the 96 “vehicular” 
accidents which include “runaway 
teams”. There were 94 deaths from 
excessive heat, mostly in fields; 93 
from falls in barns, fields, from ve- 
hicles in motion, and from windmills. 
Lightning caused 49 deaths in barn 
lots and fields and on tractors and 
wagons; and there were 152 more 
farm deaths from such other causes 
as bruises and cuts, falling trees, 
burns and excessive cold. 

e * * 
ANUFACTURERS of farm 
equipment are quite sensitive 

about publicity given to accidents 
charged to power farm machinery. 
They point to the many accidents 
even today from the steadily decreas- 
ing numbers of horses, and they ar- 
gue that there has been no proved 
increase in farm accidents as com- 
pared with the old exclusively horse- 
farming days. Some of the farm 
safety advocates retort that farm ma- 
chinery is basically much more sub- 
ject to accident hazard control than 
are horses. 

“Nothing much can be done to 
remove kicking and run-away tend- 
encies from horses”, they argue. “But 
there’s a great deal that the manufac- 
turers of farm machinery could do.” 

Some of the needed remedies listed 
by one such safety expert are: 

“1. Protective fenders on all farm 
tractors, since many are without 
them now. 

2. More comfortable seats with 
backs on all tractors, versus many 
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now with saucer-like seats from 
which a tired driver may easily fall. 

3. Self-starters on all tractors, to 
save broken wrists and arms from 
cranking accidents. 

4. An engineering study of the 
safety “speed limits” for high and 
narrow tractors, with maximum 
speeds fixed accordingly, to check 
turn-over accidents. 

5. Guarding of all gears and re- 
volving parts of all farm machines; 
many machines are not so guarded 
now. 

The farm machinery people 
promptly endorse in theory all of 
these mechanical safety proposals. 
They say that such protective extra 
equipment is now available for a 
large percentage of the old models 
of tractors in use, and for practi- 
cally all the new models, if and when 
these extras are desired by the farm- 
ers at reasonable added cost. Nu- 
merous extra guards are also avail- 
able for many of the older machines, 
and the manufacturers are giving 
much more attention to safety guards 
for all new machines. The manufac- 
turers also would be glad to include 
all “safety extras” which have been 
developed as standard equipment on 
all new tractors and machines, if 
and when so desired by the farmers. 

The machinery manufacturers have 
an active Farm Safety Committee 
which works through the Farm 
Equipment Institute, their national 
trade organization, and also in co- 
operation with the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers. One re- 
cent result has been the design of 
standardized guards or shields for 
the safety protection of the “draw- 
bar hitches” for connecting tractors 
with the field machines they draw, 
and for the safety protection of the 
“power take-offs” for transmitting 
power from the tractor to a drawn 
machine which is so activated, such 
as a threshing combine or corn picker. 

The farm equipment manufactur- 
ers also have issued a series of 17 
“Rules for Safe Tractor Operation” ; 
and a list of general “Safety First” 
instructions which are printed by 
many companies in their set-up and 
instruction books for different farm 
machines “where moving parts are 
liable to cause accident to the opera- 
tor”. They also have prepared model 
warnings to be stenciled on different 
machines near accident hazard points 
—"“SAFETY FIRST—Keep Cloth- 
ing and Hands from Chains and 
Moving Parts; Stop Machine to Oil 
and Adjust”; “SAFETY FIRST — 
Shields Are for Your Protection; 
Keep Them in Place”; “SAFETY 
FIRST — Stop Power Takeoff Be- 
fore Dismounting from Tractors”. 
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It probably will require a long time 
at best to get safety guards placed on 
all farm machines. Most types of 
farm machines average a surprisingly 
long life — 10 to 15 years or more. 
A large percentage of all machines 
purchased by or traded among farm- 
ers are used machines. It is esti- 
mated that the average farmer pur- 
chases a new machine only about ev- 
ery fourth year — although farmers 
are always wanting new machines. 
So even if a state should adopt reg- 
ulations requiring that all new farm 
machines when manufactured or 
placed in operation must meet cer- 
tain minimum safety standards, prob- 
ably a full generation would elapse 
before most of such farm machines 
were so protected through this proce- 
dure. 

Most safety shields and guards 
for farm machines necessarily are 
easily removable, since they often 
must be removed when the machine 
is greased, adjusted, repaired, or 
overhauled. And farmers are notori- 
ously slack when crowded with their 
work — which 6 nearly always — in 
failing to replace such safety guards. 
So from the viewpoint of the con- 
tinuation of farm accident hazards, 
the farmer is perhaps “his own worst 
enemy”. Safety investigators agree 
that one of the chief causes of pre- 
ventable farm accidents is “careless- 
ness and thoughtlessness”’. 

® * * 


N follow-up of this theory, the 

state of Kansas has been carry- 
ing on a noteworthy program in farm 
accident control. It started about ten 
years ago when the State board of 
Health began reporting the state’s 
annual agricultural deaths, as previ- 
ously mentioned. Kansas became 
quite excited about its farm acci- 
dents, and in 1934 made a detailed 
survey of them, conducted through 
the county assessors. Tabulated for 
the vear was a total of 3,255 such 
accidents. This included 112 deaths; 
the injuries resulted in an average 
loss of 40 days per injury, or a total 
labor loss to the state of about 350 
work years. 


As a remedy for this human waste, 
Kansas started a state-wide safety 
educational program chiefly among 
rural young people, which still is 
being conducted by the Farm Safety 
Committee of the Kansas Safety 
Council. The chief publication has 
been a widely distributed “Safety 
Primer”, revised and enlarged in 
1940 to 36 pages to include a new 
home safety department. The primer 
is intended chiefly for use by “rural 
schools, high schools, vocational agri- 
cultural students and 4-H clubs”. It 
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states, in question and answer form, 
the leading causes of Kansas’ farm 
and home accidents. It includes nu- 
merous human-interest pictures of 
specific hazards, check lists of haz- 
ardous things “never” to do about 
the farm and home, safety things “al- 
ways” to do, a safety “self score” 
sheet for boys and girls, and an- 
nouncements about cash prizes and 
trip awards in repeated annual county 
and state contests in safety activi- 
ties and safety essays. 

Proof of Kansas progress came 
from the follow-up state-wide acci- 
dent survey made for 1939, five years 
after the original survey. This sur- 
vey showed a reduction of farm ac- 
cidents by approximately one-third— 
from 3,255 to 2,119. Deaths were 
reduced from 112 to 56; and labor 
loss from accidents was reduced from 
350 work years in 1935 to 108 years 
in 1939, 

In the United States today there 
are two important new nationwide 
programs looking toward control of 
farm accidents. The program being 
promoted by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture probably would be 
described as only indirectly related 
to farm accidents. That is, its primary 
purpose is to aid the farmers of 
America in answering Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard’s plea for the 
“15 per cent more food’ needed to 
help “win the war and write the 
peace”. However, the chief farmer 
problems today are shortages in farm 
labor and farm machinery, which 
demands the highest possible degree 
of efficiency and safety in the use of 
all available farm machinery. 

It may be possible to stir up some 
previously untapped national sources 
of farm labor. But even if the new 
state and local Civilian Defense Bu- 
reaus which are being set up should 
be called upon to recruit “the army 
of women” which Mrs. Roosevelt be- 
lieves “will be necessary next sum- 
mer to help harvest America’s crops”’, 
special safety precautions and safety 
training in the use of farm machinery 
would seem to be doubly essential — 
to save both the farm machinery 
and the amateur farmerettes. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture started off its national ‘‘more- 
food” program by making surveys, 
through state and local U. S. D. A. 
Defense Boards, to determine the 
farm machinery needs of all impor- 
tant agricultural counties. Then be- 
gan a nation-wide drive to aid farm- 
ers in the systematic repair of all 
machinery now on farms. This pro- 
gram, it was stated, is “to help farm- 
ers meet prospective reductions in 
new farm machinery in 1942, to make 
more steel available for other defense 





needs”. This program will be vigor- 
ously promoted during the winter and 
spring of 1942 by conducting in hun- 
dreds of different farming communi- 
ties of the United States, local 
“schools” of instruction in the proper 
repair, care, and operation of trac- 
tors and farm machinery, under the 
supervision of agricultural engineer- 
ing specialists from the various State 
Universities and Agricultural Col- 
leges. This instruction will include 
the observance of all practicable 
safety precautions to prevent the 
breakdown of machinery or lost-time 
injuries to operators. For instance, 
the “rural engineering specialist” of 
the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture lists four ultimate ob- 
jectives for the tractor and machinery 
schools scheduled for that state. The 
final one is: “To make farm people 
more safety conscious, and thus re- 
duce the number of farm accidents 
caused by machines and tractors.” 

Supplementing this U. S. D. A. 
program, a number of state and 
regional farm safety meetings are 
being conducted by specialists with 
the UU. S. Department of Agriculture. 
One such meeting last fall for state 
and county farm leaders was held at 
Seattle; another at Minneapolis was 
attended by more than 1,000 such 
leaders especially interested in farm 
safety problems. 

e 2 e 


NATIONWIDE program in 

home and farm safety also is 
being organized by the National 
Safety Council, to be started off with 
a “Home and Farm Safety Con- 
gress” to be held in Chicago on 
February 16, 1942, at which it is 
expected at least 200 important or- 
ganizations and agencies will be rep- 
resented. This Congress is in follow- 
up of President Roosevelt’s very un- 
usual “safety proclamation” issued 
August 18, 1941. 

“By taking a huge toll in life and 
property”, states the proclamation, 
“accidents definitely hinder our na- 
tional defense effort. To insure max- 
imum efficiency we must have maxi- 
mum safety twenty-four hours a day 
— not only at work, but also on the 
highway, at home, everywhere. The 
troubled times in which we live must 
not make us callous or indifferent to 
human suffering. The unusual times 
require unusual safety efforts. 
Every citizen, in public or private 
capacity, is called upon to enlist in 
this campaign and do his part in pre- 
venting wastage of human and ma- 
terial resources of the Nation through 
accidents.” 

With a few exceptions, farmers’ 
organizations seem not very active 











yet in helping to solve the challenging 
national problem of farm accidents. 


There are many possible reasons 
why. 
l‘irst, many individual farmers 


doubtless do not realize the hazards 
of their farm work. Their safety 
consciousness naturally is not ap- 
pealed to as it would be continuously 
in a city by such 


warnings as: 
“watch your step”, “safety first’, “do 
not remove guards”, “wear your 


goggles”. 

Too, most farmers are both propri- 
etors and workers, and a large per- 
centage of all farm accidents are to 
the farmers themselves. Excepting in 
a few large-farm areas, the number 
of employes on most farms is well 
under the minimums set by most 
workmen's compensation laws. The 
extra labor on most farms is for brief 
periods ; and much extra labor is ex- 
changed with farm neighbors. 

Many farmers doubtless carry em- 
ployer’s liability insurance for em- 
ploye accident protection, but the 
percentage so protected is assumed 
to be very sinall. As compared with 
twenty years ago, many more farm- 
ers are believed to carry personal 
health and accident insurance, but it 
may be assumed that farmers as a 
class do not have very broad -dis- 
ability protection, considering their 
accident hazards. 

€ & * 


HERE seems to be nd impor- 

tant trend in the United States 
to broaden the existing state work- 
men’s compensation laws to include 
more agricultural workers. The lead- 
ing national farm organizations, rep- 
resenting the employers, apparently 
do not want such extensions. The 
farm workers in general command 
low wages and seem not to be exert- 
ing any special influence toward that 
end. Farm safety advocates with 
whom the writer has talked seem 
much puzzled about the ultimate solu- 
tion of the national farm accident 
problem. Some of them think that 
before any permanent solution can 
be achieved, some kind of more gen- 
eral “accident compensation” for the 
farm workers who help to produce 
the nation’s food must enter into the 
national picture. 

A farm worker, not under a state 
compensation law, may suffer a seri- 
ous injury from a farm machine, the 
operation of which might be consid- 
ered basically hazardous regardless 
of how well it might be guarded. He 
starts legal action against his em- 
ployer, who is also both worker and 
farmer. The lawyer he would be 
able to secure would ordinarily be 
one willing to gamble on a promised 
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substantial part of any possible jury 
award. The defense lawyer drags 
out all of the old “common law”’ ar- 
guments used so universally, in like 
industrial accident suits, previous to 
the present era of state workmen’s 
compensation laws. He will argue 
that when the injured worker ac- 
cepted his job he ‘‘assumed the risk” 
of his hazards. Ly continuing to 
work he added “contributory neg- 
ligence”; and the accident also was 
due in part to other ‘fellow servants” 
for whom the employer wasn’t liable. 

In one fairly recent accident case 
in Wisconsin, old precedents were 
pushed around a bit. .\ farm worker, 
while driving a tractor drawing a 
corn picker, got his glove entangled 
in the power takeoff shaft and lost 
his arm. It was argued during the 
trial that the farm machinery, of 
well-known standard make and _ pre- 
sumably well guarded, involved the 
use of “mechanical power” and hence 
should come under the old Wiscon- 
sin “safe place to work” law which 
had been assumed to apply chiefly 
to factories. The jury seemingly 
agreed and awarded $11,000 dam- 
ages, which award was upheld by a 
higher court. This latter decision 
pointed out that the jury rightfully 
could decide whether or not the 
safety devices on the machinery were 
“reasonably adequate”. Whether or 
not this new viewpoint, or some still 
broader viewpoint, will become a 
trend in Wisconsin or other states, 
remains to be seen. 


Probably all that can be said, as a 
summary of this review of the na- 
tional problem of farm accidents, is 
that a number of possible control fac- 
tors and agencies are in motion. The 
nation at least should become more 
aware oi the problem of farm acci- 
dents, that farm accidents represent 
a vast human waste, and that these 
farm accidents just now threaten to 
interfere with the very important na- 
tional program to which the farmers 
of America are responding — to pro- 
duce in 1942 the fifteen per cent 
more of food that will help to “win 
the war and write the peace”. 








Weekly Underwriter In 
New Offices 


THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER AN- 
NOUNCES REMOVAL OF ITS OFFICES 
from 80 Maiden Lane where it has 
been located for the past 30 years 
to 116 John St., New York City. 
The new quarters are modern and 
commodious in every respect, hous- 
ing an editorial and business office 
staff of 20 individuals. 
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Pennsylvania Amends Ruling 


on Agents Examinations 

MATTHEW H. TAGGART, 
SIONER OF INSURANCE OF PENNSYL- 
vania, has notified all individuals, 
co-partnerships, corporations, asso- 
ciations, and exchanges authorized 
to transact insurance in the state, 
that the portion of paragraph 23 
dealing with regulations and infor- 
mation relative to insurance agents 
and brokers has been amended to 
read as follows: 


COMMIS- 


“If an applicant fails to pass an 
examination the Department will au- 
tomatically return fees and the dual 
card in the case of agents, and will 
set up a ‘stop’ against re-examina 
tion at any place for a period of not 
less than five weeks from the date 
of failure. A new application must 
be filed. If the applicant, having had 
such ample time to prepare, fails his 
second examination the Department 
feels that such applicants are wast- 
ing their own time, the time of the 
company and of this Department, 
and will not consider any new ap- 
plication short of six months. There 
will be no exceptions.” 

This action, the Commissioner 
points out, will not in any way lower 
the standard for qualification but may 
expedite securing qualified agents 
during the National Emergency. 













The gift that 
fights inflation 
while bringing 
joy and protec- 
tion. 
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Commissioners Convention 


(Continued from page 16) 


of the New York Department Rating 
Bureau took the stand that many rate 
regulation troubles were caused by 
the attitude of rating organizations. 
J. R. Dumont of the Interstate Under- 
writers Board, spoke of efforts to con- 
trol interstate fire risks and in the 
light of his experience doubted if the 
plan would work any better now than 
it did when projected some fifteen 
years ago. Duel of Wisconsin dis- 
cussed the possible relation of the 
subject to federal regulation and 
Jones of Illinois said the national 
aspects undoubtedly should be con- 
sidered. 

The Casualty & Surety Committee, 
with Gontrum of Maryland presiding, 
examined a resolution submitted by 
William Leslie having to do with the 
handicap experienced by some com- 
panies because of the exclusion of pre- 
miums over ninety days old in the 
calculation of assets. He recited the 
difficulties of getting the premiums 
in, especially on large government 
contracts and the hardship of putting 
up the full reserve when premiums 
are not paid on time. Commissioner 
Harrington of Massachusetts coun- 
seled caution in making any hasty 
decisions and H. W. Yount of the 
Liberty Mutual expressed the opinion 
that he could see no large benefit to 
come from the suggested plan. It was 
finally agreed that Mr. Leslie, if he 
cared to, might take up the matter 
with the Executive Committee. 

A uniform automobile assigned risk 
plan for substandard drivers was also 
before the same committee. Discus- 
sion developed that the assigned risk 
plan was becoming more common and 
that uniformity was called for if con- 
fusion is to be avoided. A difference 
of opinion arose between Gough of 
New Jersey, Rouillard of New Hamp- 
shire and National Bureau representa- 
tives. It was contended by the Bureau 
that the rating plans are now prac- 
tically uniform with a surcharge of 
from 10% to 15%, with the exception 
of New Hampshire. Gough, however, 
said that in his state he was not sure 
the companies were observing good 
faith in their cooperation. He said 
that he felt that compulsory automo- 
bile insurance laws might be enacted 
unless present practices were changed. 
Rouillard liked the assigned risk plan 
as it was working in New Hampshire 
and was very much in favor of the 
penalty idea since it taught the bad 
driver the right kind of a lesson. The 
increase of from one year to two years 
for assignments met with his favor. 
l‘inally it was decided to appoint a 
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Subcommittee and leave it to be 
worked out by such a group. This 
body includes Blackall of Connecticut, 
Chairman, Rouillard of New Hamp- 
shire, Pink of New York, Jones of 
Illinois and Gough of New Jersey. 

There was more than usual discus- 
sion in the Accident & Health Com- 
mittee, the most important item being 
considered was Commissioner Har- 
rington’s study of dividends paid on 
Group A & H Policies. 








New Life Insurance 


Up 21.6% In November 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE FOR NOVEM- 
BER SHOWED AN INCREASE OF 21.6 
per cent over the same month of last 
year, according to figures recently 
made public by the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. The total 
for the first 11 months of this year 
was 8.7 per cent greater than for 
the corresponding period of 1940. 

All classes contributed to the 
November increase, the report shows. 
New ordinary insurance amounted 





to $450,770,000 against $391,390,000, 
an increase of 15.2 per cent. Indus- 
trial insurance was $141,349,000 
against $134,859,000, an increase of 
4.8 per cent. Group insurance was 
$89,360,000 against $34,256,000, an 
increase of 160.9 per cent. lor the 
month the new business of all classes 
of the 39 companies was $681,479,- 
000 against $560,505,000 for Novem- 
ber of 1940, an increase of 21.6 per 
cent. 


s * * 
E. D. Lysle Dies 
E. D. LYSLE, PRESIDENT OF TIE 
WESTERN MILLERS MUTUAL FIRE IN- 


surance Company of Kansas City, 
died recently at his home in Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. He was 70 years old 
at the time of his death. 

Mr. Lysle, president and manager 
of the Lysle Milling Company of 
Leavenworth, was elevated to the 
presidency of the Western Millers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company in 
1937 following the death of C. H. 
Ridgeway. 





a life? 


OT many of us can be 

spectacular heroes. 

Yet by buying Christmas 

Seals you save human life 

just as surely as/if you had 

plunged into a burning 
building! 

More people between the 
ages of 15 and 45 die from 
tuberculosis than from any 
other one disease. By using 
Christmas Seals you make 
possible a year-round cam- 
paign against this pestilence 
—a campaign that since 
1907 has reduced the tuber- 
culosis death rate 75%! 
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The National, State 
and Local Tubercu- 
losis Associations 
in the United States 
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FAR BEYOND THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF 48 STATES 


The Hardware Mutuals’ self - 
imposed requirements in regard 
to surplus, loss reserves, and 
liquid investments exceed those 
of the strictest state insurance de- 
partment. Legal reserve require- 
ments are more than fulfilled. 
Policyholders benefit because of 
assurance of ability to pay every 
loss. 


The trained, full-time Hard- 
ware Mutuals man in your local- 


ity or any of the three Companies 
will be glad to give you further 
information. No obligation. 
Write for our free booklet “Re- 
ducing Your Expenses.” 








STOP Accidents! 
STOP Fire! 
SPEED | Victory! 


Accident and fire prevention are the first order of business on 
the home front. Every accident, every fire, helps the enemy as 


surely as if his explosive or incendiary bombs had caused it. 


In war or peace, prevention of accidents and fires plus paying 
for them if they do occur always has been the first order of busi- 


ness for mutual insurance. 


= 
€ 
Scores of the greatest leaders of American industry have been 


served by mutual insurance losstprevention engineers. And these 

leaders have profited greatly —= in reduced losses, in the lower 
" 

rates which have followed, in sharing the dividend savings which 


have been returned to mutual policyholders every year. 
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Lumbermens —-with every othe® mutual company — is proud of 


the part it is playing in preventing losses and speeding victery! 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES 8S. KEMPER, President Hicme Office: Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 
Operating in New York as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 


PHILADELPHIA: 12 South 12th Street BOSTON: 260 Tremont Street SYRACUSE: Syracuse Building 
LOS ANGELES: Rives-Strong Building SAN FRANCISCO: Russ Building TORONTO: Concourse Building 
ATLANTA: 22 Marietta Street Building 
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